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A Home Orchard for 


LONG about this time of year, or just a little earlier, the writer 
used to hang a long sack around his neck and over his shoulder, 
take a basket and a hook to hang it over the limbs, and go to 
the orchard to pick apples for winter. In that particular orchard 
| there were three or four very large apple trees, and to climb up in 
them as far as he dared go, sit on 


Every Southern Farm. 


vines and trees and watch them grow and come into bearing is one of 
the true countryman’s most delightful occupations. 

It is only because there are farmers who are careless, listless, 
averse to new lines of thought and action that there are so many chil- 
dren in the South who, instead of having fruit all the time, do without 
it nearly all the time. This must 





a branch that would bend just a 
‘little under his weight, and eat the 
| ripest apple he could find, was just 

as pleasant work as he or any other 
boy could desire. A crisp, juicy 
apple eaten in a tree-top on a 
bright October day is enough to in- 

‘stil into any normal system a love 
of orcharding. 

There are other memories, too. 

Met. those early days—of the Early 
‘Harvest tree with its golden treas- 
‘Ures, too often gathered before 
really ripe; of the long row of 
g0oseberry bushes with their for- 
bidden fruit, sour but so tempting; 
‘of strawberry beds, just heaped it 
| Seemed with scarlet lusciousness; 
of the apples brought from the cel- 
‘lar of winter evenings; of trim 
‘Trows of purple-clustered grape 
Vines, and of clambering raspber- 
fies left to grow along the fence- 
-Fows. Surely no one with such early 
training could ever reconcile him- 
self-to a fruitless farm or ever un- 

} derstand how a man trying to make 
 &farm profitable and a farm home 
attractive could overlook the profit 
and the satisfaction to be had from 











L?be changed, too, and there will 
} aever be a better time to change 
than right now. There is still 
plenty of time to prepare for and 
plant at least a few trees of small 
fruits this season. We believe even 
those most unfamiliar with the 
work can find sufficient instruction 
in this issue to enable them to do 
it well, but if any one wishes fur- 
ther information about any branch 
of the work, we shall be glad to 
have him write us and ask about it. 
No one who makes the start this 
gear, if he goes at it in a careful, 
business-like manner, will ever re- 
gret it. The strawberries he plants 
this fall will bear a few berries 
next spring perhaps--they shouldn't 
bear many,—the next spring they 
will be at their best, and then the 
cane fruits and the grapes will be 
coming into fruiting, and _ the 
peaches and plums, and a little 
later, the apples, pears and nuts. 
Indeed, with a little orchard and a 
little patch of the small fruits, he 
need never be entirely without fruit 
again. And the difference between 
a farm without fruit and one well 
supplied is greater than any man 





& good selection of fruit trees, vines 
' 4nd bushes. 





A WELL TRAINED PZACH (CREE OF BEARINGJAGE.. 


who had not tried both could be 
made to believe. 








This is why in this issue we have 
Suched so lightly, it may seem to some, upon the possibilities of com- 
“Mercial orcharding in the South and have put so much stress upon the 
home supply of fruit. Every home in this Southland of ours could 
have a supply of fresh fruit from the time of strawberry ripening 
Until far into the winter, and the canned and preserved fruits 
could be had the year round. Yet how many homes will one find with 
Maybe a neglected plum tree or two, or a Scuppernong vine in the 
‘orner of the yard as the only source of fruit. 
Think of it, fruitless farmer, a strawberry patch 50 feet wide 
and 100 feet long, if well tended, will give the heartiest family all 
— Strawberries that could be wished for. Twenty peach trees, prop- 
“erly located and cared for, will furnish peaches in abundance from 
" June till October. Or just take a look at Mr. Troutman’s half-acre fruit 
Aot (page 5) and try to realize how much fruit it would grow! 
No, it doesn’t require much land to supply the home with fruit; 
“A and while it undoubtedly requires some care and thought and labor, 
ie wz work once begun will come to be a pleasure. To train young 
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Prof. Massey’s 
Editorial Page 


To bleach collards and late cabbages turn the 
heads down towards the north and bank the soil 
over the stem and the lower part of the head, 
leaving the top open where the sun will not shine 
on it, and the heads will bleach nicely. 














Carrots I sow late in July and let them stand 
in the rows where they grew, for they get sweeter 
after frost, and are perfectly hardy and keep bet- 
ter in this way than if taken up. Parsnips and 
salsify, of course, we leave out, as they will grow 
some nearly all winter. 





Several ask whether the rank late growth made 
on cotton could not be saved as feed. I have 
never known it tried, and I would fear to feed 
it to pregnant cows, as it might cause abortion, 
for the dark of the roots will do this, and the 
bark and stems may do it. 





Ripe pumpkins can not be kept very long. Put 
them in a cool and dry place free from frost. You 
can peel and slice them and can them just as you 
would tomatoes or anything else. The canning 
factories are putting up pumpkins largely now. 
We have also canned eggplants and had them 
nice in winter for making into cakes and frying. 





“T have a pear tree bearing fruit, but unsound, 
and now the leaves have fallen leaving the re- 
maining pears hanging with no decay in the 
wood.’”’ Some pears, like the Madeline, always 
decay soon at the core without any apparent dis- 
ease. The falling of the leaves may have been 
caused by the wet weather coming after the dry 
weather had ripened the leaves and the new 
growth pushed them off. 





Several correspondents say that their ensilage 
corn is still very green and are in doubt as to 
whether to cut at once or to wait on it longer 
with risk of frost. I would wait awhile, and 
even if struck by frost, if the corn is cut and 
shocked at once and then cut into the silo rapidly 
it will make good silage. I have cut frosted corn 
into the silo and never found that it made much 
difference in the quality of the feed. If it is rath- 
er dry, it should have some water sprayed on it 
while filling the silo. 





Late turnips for table use can be taken up and 
covered in heaps with soil. Those planted in 
rows and wanted for spring salad will be all the 
better for a furrow thrown to each side as a win- 
ter protection. Where sowed broadcast, they will 
be all the better for a few green pine boughs laid 
over them. The Seven-Top turnip is very hardy 
and one of the best for greens, but for table use in 
winter, I like the Long White French which is as 
hardy as a parsnip and the Yellow Aberdeen which 
can be taken up and covered in heaps and will 
not get pithy in winter. 





A fig tree that regularly drops its fruit is evi- 
dently a seedling from the dried Smyrna figs sold 
in the stores, and nothing can be done for it un- 
less you had the little wasp that sets the seed in 
Europe. They have this insect now in California 
and are succeeding with the Smyrna figs. I have 
raised hundreds of seedlings from the dried figs 
and never found one that would hold its fruit to 
ripen. Had over a hundred of them at one time 
at the Experiment Farm in Raleigh, and had to 
dig them all up. Get plants of the figs that set 
their own fruit, such as the Celestial, Brown Tur- 
key, Brunswick, and others. 





I have seen men who professed to be farmers, 
hauling baled cottonseed hulls home from town 
to feed. I have seen a farmer’s team backed up 
at a “supply store,” at a railroad station, loading 
bales of poor timothy hay, when the man who 
owned the team could have had far better hay of 
his own, had he farmed instead of merely planted 
cotton. I have seen a farmer’s wagon going out 
of town with a lot of Western bacon sides, the 
white fat sort that is vastly inferior to what he 
could have raised at home. On the other hand, 
I have seen on the farm of a Southern farmer, 
who really farmed, a grocer’s wagon from the 
neighboring town loading with home-cured hams 
and bacon. That man did not parcel out his 
land to be ruined by yearly tenants. He farmed 
it himself, and made a bale of cotton an acre, and 
told me that his cotton cost him four and a half 
cents a pound, and the bacon was made at the 


same cost. But he had hay and fodder and sheep 
and hogs and cattle, and had made it all since 
he wandered home ragged from Appomattox, 





We do not use lime as a fertilizer, but to sweeten 
the soil and to promote the nitrification of organ- 
ic decay in the soil, and for that purpose I would 
prefer to buy the purest lime I could get, and 
would buy in the fresh, unslaked state and slake 
it for myself. In buying lime that is already slak- 
ed you have to freight the water it has taken up 
in slaking. I have time and again said that good 
pure lime will slake more than two bushels for 
one, and the oyster shell lime will slake two bush- 
els to one. But do not have the manufacturer do 
the slaking and then charge you more a ton than 
you can buy fresh unslaked lime for. It is large- 
ly a matter of price as to what lime is best to 
use. If I needed lime, I would get the purest lime 
I could find. 





I know nothing from experience about the Mule- 
Foot hogs. The mere fact that they have solid 
hoofs will not of itself be any particular advantage 
that I can see. They may be all that teir breed- 
ers claim for them, and I would like to know 
more about the characteristics of the breed. I 
have bred Chester Whites, Yorkshires, Berkshires, 
and Durocs, and of these I prefer the Berkshires. 
They are hardy rustlers and bring more pigs at a 





Ask Yourself This Question. 





F THE family orchard abounds in a well 
selected list of healthy, bearing apple, 
pear, quince, plum and peach trees, the 

farmer deserves to be congratulated for hav- 
ing done nothing more or less than he ought 
to have done. If, on the other hand, he can 
offer no valid excuse for not having provided 
these necessities (I will not say luxuries), 
he should first confess his sin to his family, 
ask pardon of each member, and immediately 
get busy maturing and executing plans for 
the season now at hand. With a little fore- 
thought, study and timely work, it is not a 
difficult task to make a good garden, vineyard 
and orchard. The question the head of each 
family, who owns or controls sufficient land, 
should seriously consider, is this: Can I af- 
ford not to cultivate an up-to-date home gar- 
den and orchard?—Prof. A. B. McKay. 











litter than the Poland Chinas so far as I have 
observed the latter. The claim that the Mule- 
foot hogs are immune to cholera, I do not think 
has been proven. The best way to prevent chol- 
era is to inoculate with the anti-cholera serum, 
and then kill the turkey buzzards which carry 
more cholera germs around than any other agency. 





More About Lime. 


ter, agricultural lime, shell lime, rock 

lime and ground limestone?’* Land plas- 
ter is simply the pulverized natural rock or gyp- 
sum, and it is the sulphate of calcium. It will not 
sweeten the soil as lime will. Agricultural lime 
is a term used for the air-slaked refuse of the 
kilns. Shell lime is lime burnt from oyster shells 
and is purer lime than most limestone lime. Rock 
lime is just what its name indicates—lime made 
from rocks,—and the ground limestone is the re- 
sult of the grinding of the natural limestone to 
a powder without burning. If you want a Ccar- 
load of lime, never buy the so-called agricultural 
lime, but get the fresh lump or rock ‘lime and 
slake it with water to a powder, and for every 
bushel you buy and freight you will have two or 
more bushels better than the agricultural lime, 
and you have not freighted the water as you will 
in buying the agricultural lime. Near the coast 
it is best to use the shell lime. Ground limestone 
and ground shells are good as a permanent im- 
provement to the soil, but for immediate effect in 
the sweetening of an acid soil, the burnt lime is 
far better. Those in the eastern part of the 
country who are offering pulverized rock, or the 
pulverized shells, are asking about four prices for 
the product, or more. You can buy fresh lump 
lime in car-loads in bulk for less money per ton 
than the pulverized rock is offered in most of the 
South. 


W HAT is the difference between land plas- 





If you write to me on a postal card, you will 
get a very brief answer on a postal card. I can 
not waste paper, envelope and two-cent stamp on 
one-cent people. If a reply is not worth a two- 
cent envelope, it is hardly worth the asking for. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Deep and Shallow Plowing. 


grain, and also to have a cover ¢rop on our 
land possible. We are also told not to 
break land deeply in spring, and yet we are told 
that the only way to succeed in farming is to 
break our land deep. Now, what am I to do?” 
You have not read us closely enough. We a). 
ways advocate the deep breaking of the land for 
the spring crops. But after we have done this 
and have cultivated a hoed crop on the land, like 
corn or tobacco, and wish to follow it with wheat 
or oats, we do not advise deep plowing at that 
late date in the season, for the fall grains nee 
the soil to be well settled. If we plow deeply in 
early summer for cowpeas and mow the peazg, to 
be followed by winter grain, it is best to disk the 
soil shallowly. Where we are going to put in fal] 
grain on a fallow, we would break the land deep- 
ly not later than early August, so that it will 
have time to settle and then keep the surface 
well disked and harrowed. We have advised that 
the fall is the best time to deepen the soil by 
subsoiling, as the clay subsoil is then dry and 
will crumble, and one can then sow a cover crop 
that is to be plowed under in the spring like rye 
or crimson clover. Subsoiling in spring is not 
always best, because when the surface soil is ip 
good condition to plow, the clay below may be 
too wet. But all spring plowing for corn or cot- 
ton or tobacco should be made fairly deep. | 
hope that you understand me now. 


Y= TELL us not to break land deep for fay 





Spreading Lime. 


~~ EVERAL correspondents have asked me about 
) the use of lime spreaders. I have seen these 
worked, but never used one myself. They 

will spread ground lime or ground limestone, but 
lime that has been merely slaked will always have 
lumps in it, and the machine will not work. Then, 
too, even with the ground lime, it is an awful 
job to keep the machine at work, for you must 
keep hauling a supply to it with wagons, and so 
far as I can see, it is a worse job to do this than 
to spread the lime directly from the wagon with 
shovels. I have spread a great deal of lime in 
this way with perfect satisfaction. I staked out 
the ground roughly, and then measured the load 
in the wagon body, and could come very near 
to the amount I wanted per acre. As lime is al- 
ways to be hauled on plowed ground, one cannot 
haul a large load, and if the land is staked off in 
half-acres, you can soon get the hands to spread- 
ing it in any desired quantity. Where the ma- 
chine is used, it means two handlings of the lime, 
one to load and haul it to the field, and another 


to load the machine, and I had rather spread it © 


at once. I suppose that by mixing it with earth 
one could use the manure spreader and save some 
labor, but I have never tried that. But it is im- 
practicable to drive the lime spreader to the pile 
every time it is empty, and I can not see that the 
lime spreaders are savers of labor. 





“Corn smut is very bad here this year on stalks, 
blades and tassels. I have pulled and burned 
some. What is the best way to prevent it?’ Corl 
smut is the fruiting stage of a fungus plant that 
has been growing through the corn tissues all 
summer, and the black smut is the part that an- 
swers for seed in these plants. These spores get 
in the ground and get into the corn as it germi- 
nates and at no other item. The smutty stalks 
should never be cut with the sound ones, but left 
and cut by themselves and burned, for if they 
get into the manure you will have more the next 
season. Then, no matter how carefully they are 
handled, there will some spores get into the 
ground, and if you plant the same land in corl 
again, you will have smut again. Corn smut is 
not carried on the seed as the smut of wheat 
and oats, but infests the soil. Hence the need of 
a rotation of crops to avoid following corn with 
corn. No treatment of the seed, nor anythins 
that can be done at planting time, will have a2Y 
effect. The only thing is to keep it out of the 
Manure and out of the soil and practice 4 good 
rotation of crops. 





“As it is the chief purpose in using lime to col 
rect acidity in the soil, why would not kainit or 
muriate of potash be better, as they will supply 
an acid neutralizer?” Simply because kainit or 
muriate will have no effect whatever in correct 
ing acidity in the soil. When plants take the pot- 
ash from these combinations there would be acids 
set free in the soil. 





Parsnips, salsify and carrots are all the better 
left in the rows where they grew. 
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HOW 10 PLANT AND CARE FOR THE ORCHARD. 


Buy Young Trees—How to Pru ne—Lookout for Borers—Keep 
Stock Away From the Trees— And Last, But Not Least, Spray. 


By D. Crighton, Okolona, Miss. 


en years ago, and ever since the 
second year have had ripe fruit 
from the time strawberries come on 
until figs give out when frost comes. 

Since the second year from plant- 
ing, we could pick ripe peaches from 
May 20 to last of August, and as fine 
and as sound fruit as grow anywhere, 
with cherries, plums, apples, pears, 
figs, etc. 

Two things I consider very essen- 
tial to success with an orchard: 

First, build a substantial fence 
around it, not a make-shift; (2) 
thoroughly cultivate your land in 
mid-summer and early fall, so as to 
be ready to plant trees in November, 
or from then to March 1, November 
peing the best month to plant. Cul- 
tivate and pulverize the soil thor- 
oughly and deep and put in as fine 
fix as you would like to have your 
land prepared for cotton. No one 
will ever make a success of an orch- 
ard who goes and digs large holes 
in an old field and plants trees ex- 
pecting to work land later. 

For peaches, 20 feet each way is a 
good distance. Apples require 30 to 
40 feet. The last two plowings you 
give land, plow in lands 20 feet wide 
and throw dirt to center both plow- 
ings, so you will have a small ridge 
and water-furrow every 20 _ feet, 
Would keep flat where land is well 
drained. 

Be sure you get good trees from 
some reliable nursery, and _ select 
young trees, not over two years. I 
prefer one-year, well grown peach 
trees. Do not listen to agents when 
they tell you to get three- or four- 
year trees of any variety. 


[ PLANTED a mixed orchard sev- 


Planting and Pruning. 


When planting, take shovel and 
throw out hole in center of bed, cut 
tree back to height you prefer tree 
to head out at. lLow-headed, of 
course, are easier managed about 
Spraying, pruning and fruit gather- 
ing, but not so convenient for culti- 








Saves Worry 
Time | 
and Trouble 


Post 
Toasties 


Can be served instantly 
with cream or milk. 

It makes a breakfast or 
lunch so superior to the or- 
dinary, that it has become a 
Welcome pantry necessity 
in thousands of homes, and 
adds to the comfort and 
Pleasure of life. 





“The Memory Lingers”’ 
Sold by Grocers 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 














vating, and if you ever wish to put in 
hogs to eat up fallen fruit after trees 
are grown, if low, I find hogs will 
soon learn to get upon limbs and 
shake off fruit, and I consider it a 
great benefit to be able to run hogs 
in orchard to eat fallen fruit, as they 
eat up all the wormy peaches, there- 
by destroying large numbers of cur- 
culio. Leave no branches, only main 











THE PEACH TREE’S SECOND 
SPRING. 





stem, and be sure to cut off all man- 
gled and broken roots, spread roots 
evenly and sift fine dirt through 
them, pack very firmly and let dirt 
be % inch higher than mark or col- 
lar on tree showing how deep it grew 
in nursery, and be sure when dirt 
settles that this mark is 4% inch un- 
der top of soil. See that soil is in fit 
shape when planting, not too wet. 

When trees bud out in spring leave 
them three to five shoots, rub all 
others off and keep more from grow- 
ing by rubbing off all through sum- 
mer. Space buds around main stem 
and leave some higher on stem than 
others: this will make limbs have a 
strong hold to main stem, thus en- 
abling them to hold up heavy weights 
of fruit when large trees. 


One must use system and good 
judgment in pruning. Prune so as 
to leave an open head so sunshine 
and air will get all through tree. I 
prune mine in bowl shape—that is, 
cut out center of tree and keep all 
growth out of center all through the 
summer. This will cause fruit to be 
freer from rot and color it better. 
The second year prune two-thirds or 
more of wood off, and every year 
after prune hard, only leaving 
enough young wood to grow what 
peaches you think a tree of the size 
ought to carry; this will greatly les- 
sen the thinning of fruit, and also 
make the spraying and pruning in 
the future much easier. Do not be 
afraid to use knife on peach trees, as 
severe pruning means better fruit 
and much longer life to tree. Always 
cut out dead or dying limbs, when 
seen, and burn up. 

Do not neglect to look for and 
pick out borers twice a year from 
roots; you find them just under the 
ground, sometimes sticking on out- 
side of tree and sometimes in holes 








under bark. You can tell where by 
the gum oozing out. Take a small- 
bladed knife and follow hole until 
you find worm. 

Dig all dirt away from top of roots 
in fall and leave top roots exposed all 
winter. This will kill lots of worms 
and retard rise of sap in spring. Put 
back dirt after spring opens. 


Some Fruits and How They Have 
Paid. 


I have apricots, but have had little 
success with them, as they always 
bloom so early they get caught by 
late frosts. Pears, apples, cherries, 
figs and plums do well in this sec- 
tion. These only require a little 
pruning to keep trees in shape, and 
keep limbs from rubbing. 

Pecans have done well with me. I 
have six trees planted five years ago. 
They are large, nice trees. One bore 
second year after planting and others 
have borne a few nuts every year 
since. Last year one had 60 nuts 
on it and this year over 100; others 
have a good many, all six having 
some. The Mobile seems to bear 
earlier and more than the others, 
while my Stuart, Van Deman and 
Creole Giant also have nuts on them. 

My grapes yielded large crops of 
fine grapes ever since third year. I 
consider them the easiest grown of 

















STARTING ON THE SECOND YEAR 





any fruit, unless it be figs. I train 
my grapes on wire on cross-arms on 
post 4 feet from ground, just like 
cross-bar on telegraph pole, with 
three wires running along top of 
them. The main stem I train along 
middle wire, and branches that hear 
grapes run out at right angles to 
both sides over the other two wires. 
This allows the bunches to hang un- 
derneath in the clear and i+ is much 
harder for birds to get them I sack 
all my best bunches and have bunch- 
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WHAT THE SOUTHERN GUVERN- 
ORS THINK. 


In next week’s Progressive Farmer 
we expect to print telegrams from 
every Southern Governor as to the 
present cotton situation, size of ‘the 
crop in the several States, and the 
price at which farmers should hold. 

Look out for the symposium. 





es weighing as much as 2 pounds. 
Have no trouble selling all I have for 
20c. per pound or over. This mode 
of training makes pruning very easy. 
Just go up one side of row with 
pruner and back the other side and 
have help to take away the vines. I 
do all my own pruning and spraying. 

In pruning grapes leave one or two 
buds to each lateral according to 
strength of vine. Preparation for 
grapes, same as it ought to be for all 
other fruit—thorough. Rows 10 feet 
apart, 12 feet in rows. I mulch every 
year with stable manure and plow 
under in spring. 

This year has been the slimmest 
fruit crop since my orchard com- 
menced to bear, and I have sold $40 
worth of peaches and grapes, besides 
using all we could for family of five, 
and giving away liberally to our 
friends, and this from a small family 
orchard. 


Keep Out Four-Footed Stock. 


If any one wishes to make a. suc- 
cess of an orchard, always bear in 
mind that fruit trees and four-footed 
live stock will not mix, unless only 
some small shoats, after trees are 
grown, and then only during ripen- 
ing season. If you wish a combina- 
tion, I find bees and fruit trees the 
most profitable combination. A few 
hives of bees in patent hives, well 
managed, will make 50 pounds or 
more nice super honey each in a sea- 
son, besides the bees being of great 
benefit to the trees during blooming 
season. 

As to growing crops in orchard, 
one may do so first two years, pro- 
vided he always bears in mind that 
this is an orhcard and the other 
crop is the secondary one, and plants 
such crops as potatoes, tomatoes, 
peas, etc. Never plant corn or oats 
in orchard after second year, as the 
trees then ought to be large enough 
to occupy the ground. Cultivate 
clean until mid-summer, and then in 
early fall sow cover crop, peas or 
clover. Always be sure trees are not 
rubbed with traces, or singletrees. 


Spraying Essential. 


Fruit trees must pe sprayed sev- 
eral times every year. I prefer and 
have had best results with lime-sul- 
phur wash and arsenate of lead. Any 
one will get full particulars as to 
how and when to spray in bulletins 
issued on subject by the Government. 

There is no excuse for any one not 
having a family orchard that will 
supply wholesome, ripe fruit, from 
May 20 until frost, if they will only 
follow these few simple rules. 

I was told by many of my best 
friends that I was throwing away 
time and money trying to plant fruit 
trees on my place, but they now tell 
me I grow as good fruit as is grown 
in any country. 
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The possibilities of the fruit business are enormous—you who have 
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Ss YOUR BACK 


Save time, horses, work 
D and money by using an 


Electric Han dy Wagon 
Low wheels, broad tires. 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘‘Wheel Sense”’ free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box58, Quincy, iM 










EASIEST RUNNING 


A Duplex Mill requires 25% less 
power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. There 
is no mill made that for speed and com- 
Plete grinding equals the 


Kelly Duplex 
Grinding Mill 


Easily operated. Never chokes. 
7 sizes. Fully guarant-ed. 
Any power. Especially ad- 


apted for gasoline engines. 
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KING C235? 


Made f. ou ine tinest maes tanned by the 
old-fashioned slow process. King Custom 
Made Harness outlives by horse—been 
known to last as long as 30 years in good 
condition. Sold direct from factory—no 
middleman’s profits—saves you 5%c. on 
the dollar. Guaranteed to satisfy or your 
a seeencee. Sent = a) ok hae ted 
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for storage of water, oil, other liquids or 
ee grain. We make teuks to suit vour 

m requirements, round, square, oblong, 
tapering—any shape, any size, up to 
10,000 gallons. Plain or corrugated. 
Also underground storage gasoline 
tanks. All our American tanks are made 
from Rust Resisting American ingot Iron guaranteed to lasta 
lifetime. Send for our illustrated TANK Booklet _ and tell 
us just what you require. Prices reasonable. 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co.. Atlanta, Ga 
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“HUSTLER”? SAW MILLS—HUSTLE. 
Are light running, fast cutters and durable. No 
other Mill has so many labor 
and time sav ing devices, no 
extra charge eit er. Listen, 
SteelLinedCar riage, Steel 
Head Blocks 
with Duplex 

Dogs, Taper 
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Receder. Wire Cable Drive.N . 
ond Automatic Off-Set of. ; . 

e Log. Low prices. We also, 
build Log Beam Mi!ls, Mounted 
Mills Planners.and Matchers Swing 
Saws, Edgers, etc. Catalogue No. 20 
forthe asking. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS. Winston-Salem, N.C. 


BLACK 
HAWK 


Corn Sheller 


Most convenient, practical, effi- 
cient, durable shelier made. 
Should be on. youri:arm. Capacity 8 to 

14 bushels per hour. All broken or worn 

out parts replaced free. If your dealer car 

not furnish the genuine Biack Hawk I wil 
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Masters 


Transplanter 


Willinsure a perfect 
Stand of Plants 


Rain or No Rain 
FOR SETTING 

CABBAGE, TOMATOES, TOBACCO AND 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS THS I$ 


A World Beater 
PRICE $3 75 EACH 
Write for testimonials and full 


particulars, also how to get on3 
of these Planters 


FREE of COST 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
147 W. So. Water St. Chicena, 
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DROUTH AND DRAINAGE. 





How Proper Drainage Controls Mois- 
ture and Helps in Dry Weather. 


Messrs. Editors: In a trip through 
the Corn Belt of the Middle West, 
and especially in Missouri, I noticed 
as a topic of frequent conversation 
among farmers that of the wonderful 
way fn which the corn stood the dry 
weather. In some regions where in 
ordinary seasons a dry spell of two 
or three weeks in July begins to 
lengthen out the farmers’ faces and 
makes such statements heard as, 
“This ain’t the farmin’ country it 
used to be’’; and where such a spell 
of dry hot weather does sometimes 
cut the corn crop considerably, this 
year with a ‘dry spell” of three 
months and a half (a period from 
April 1 to the middle of July with 
scarcely rain enough to drive a lady’s 
summer bonnet under cover), the 
corn came through well and is mak- 
ing a very fair crop. It is true that 
the season was favorable for good 
cultivation and that the farmers im- 
proved their opportunities in this di- 
rection, but it is also true that Provi- 
dence favored the farmers with a dry 
winter and spring which helped won- 
derfully in saving the corn by putting 
the soil into an open or flocculated 
condition; a condition in which the 
small soil grains were grouped to- 
gether into tiny crumbs with spaces 
between the crumbs, this condition 
being obtained not only in the top- 
soil, but to a great depth in the sub- 
soil as well. This is a soil condition 
most favorable to deep rooting and to 
rapid and abundant growth of crops. 
It allows the roots to pass through 
the soil as they will, and it allows 
the moisture which is always held at 
a greater depth to pass upward to the 
crops. It is exactly the opposite of a 
“puddled” soil, and is just the con- 
dition into which tile drains will put 
the land. 

If we can get this desirable condi- 
tion of the soil without getting the 
drouth (and we are sure to get this 
by draining), we are in a fair way to 
get bumper crops every year. Every 
farmer is familiar with the way that 
excessively wet portions of the field 
so rapidly become dry and hard in 
the summer. These wet lands. and 
the almost countless acres of level 
and rolling uplands with heavy sub- 
soils may be put by drainage into the 
same desirable condition into which 
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We Pay Highest Prices 
Charge No Commission 
We Buy More Furs from Trappers and 


Dealers Than Are Handled by Ail St. 
Louis Commission louses Com)ined. 


Send tod fi Py Ci rgaien ivin 
Prices WE GU. JA NTEE TO A AY ‘No 


other house aie guarantee to pean 3 
quotations. 


i. ABRAHAM 


Providence put the soils of the Corn 
Belt to prepare them for the season 
just passing. But while this effect 
in the Corn Belt will last enly a year 
or two with heyy rains, the effect of 
under-draining will last indefinitely 
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“that in the past a good many people 
looked on a strict observance of the 
customs laws from a selfish and 
worldly point of view. They are like 
Aunt Mary Persimmons. 

“Aunt Mary called one day on the 
village lawyer. 

***Well, old lady,’ 
can I do for you?’ 

* *A’h wants toe divo’ce mah hus- 
band,’ said Aunt Mary. 

‘Divorce old Uncle Bill?’ 


he said, ‘what 


cried 



























MONARCH STEEL STUMP PULLER). 


The ; ne aaah: is oni of hichentll 
Bessemer Steel 9 our own big | fact ry 
outwears three o-dinary pul'«rs, Guare 
h. 9 and aga'nst bre -koge. Only stump 
the world equipped with genuine “Hy 
Red Strand steel wie rope Pulls sty 
thick; clea s1to5acres « day 
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Write for our Free Wire 


Yn manufacturing, wire mills accumulate m 
ends—irregular lengths ranging from 50 to 250 ft., which are bun 


ill 
f Ibs. 
as that which is wound on spools, the only difference being that the | 
lengths are not continuous. 


Handy to have about the farm for many purposes, 

“a, fence builders and all kindsof repairs. It i 
$1.36 is our price for6 gauge, 

Catalog No. P. K. “ea whieh includes prices on Samson's Woveg 

Wire Fencing, the best all aroand farm and fie d fence: quotes low prices on Barbed Wire, 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th & Iron Sts., Chico 
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Sawing Lit 


After the crops are all harvested, why not we 
wood lot for the money that’s in it? Fall is ht 
time—the time to cut your timber, into lum 
your own use or to sell. 
Mill, which cuts the most lumber at the le 
and run it with your farm engine. 
carload of lumber will buy an “ American” 
will cut a carload a day. 
Money Off the Wood Lot. ” It explains a mo 
ing proposition for the farmer. Writeour nea 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. a 
1592 Terminal Bldg., New York. 
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The same thi. g tolds true with an engine. 


The New Way” air cooLtD} 


bas all working pa ts enclosed like a high grade watch. = 
That’s why it runs better, uses le-s oil, gasoline, requ 
repairs, gives better se:vi-e I+sts} nger. 


STUDY UP THE FNGINE QUESTION BEFORE YOU 


Write us n°w for engine catalog N :. 31 
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’ A HALF-ACRE ORCHARD. 


How to Get a Coustant Supply of Fruit From a Little Land— 
You Can at Least Set Aside a H alf Acre and Follow the Plan 
Suevested Here—Select Varieties Carefully. 


By W. D. Troutman, Troutman, N. C. 


HAVE just beea standing un- 
] der a three-year-old Scuppernong 

vine, gathering and handing 
down the luscious over-ripes to my 
little freckle-faced bluebirds. Stand- 
ing thus, I bethought me of the 
glory of the home orchard of even 
only a half-acre, judiciously planteé 
and skilfully cultured. Why, on 
half-acre, you can produce tons of 
goodness. 

Select a plot out in the rear of th 
home, an acre long, a half wide. Fi 
it up a bit, manure it a little, seed i 
to peas, crimson clover, or vetch 
Turn it under, smooth up the rough 
places, and round off the wire edges 
On the outside row, south side, plan 


spacing the trees 15 feet, you’ll have 
room in the same row for 7 cherries, 
which should likewise be a variety 
of earlies and lates, both sweet and 
acid. Now, go over 20 feet further 
and plant a row of 14 peaches, run- 
ning the scale from May to October. 

Twenty-two feet further over make 
you a row of 8 standard apples, 
spaced 26 feet apart. You can’t be 
too careful in your selection of apples 
Be sure to lay a good deal of stress 
on their cooking qualities. Many 
apples of fine appearance are made 
to look at and have no place in a 
home orchard. Now, in the next 
row, 18 feet further over, plant 7 
trees of miscellaneous selections, but 





PLOT OF A HALF-ACRE ORCHARD. 


An Orchard Like This Will Give Fruit Almost the Year Round. 


|_7 Cherries. 
Rhubarb | 


Raspberries 





1 Scuppernong 


7 Pears. 


Gooseberries 


_ 21 Grape Vines 


_7 Standard Apples. _ 


_8Standard Apples. 


__14 Peaches. 


7 Plums. 


____ Asparagus 1 row 104 ft. 


Strawberries 11x104. 


uf Scuppernong. | 





21 grape vines, using extreme care 
in selecting varieties suited to you 
locality, and which will give yor 
fruit from the earliest to the latest 
These are planted lengthways of the 
plot. 

Drift over 8 feet, and plant a 
Tow of raspberries half the length of 
the grape row. Drift over another 
6 feet and plant a row of gooseber- 
ties, just half the length of the rasp- 
berries. Then complete the row out 
as far as the raspberries with rhu- 
barb, It is succulent, juicy and 
healthful, and comes at a time when 
stuff out of the green earth is scarce. 

Go 10 feet further over and plant a 
Tow of plums. Be sure to get an 
assortment. Have some of the early 
8Weet varieties, of which the little 
folks are so fond, and don’t forget 
s0mMe of the good old-time Damsons. 
Prunes, as a rule, don’t thrive well 
With us, unless very carefully cul- 
tured and incessantly sprayed. By 


plant first tree on this row directly 
in line between’ first tree on apple 
row, and second tree on next row. 
By so doing, you’ll be able to get 
three rows on a space of 36 feet, and 
still have them spaced 22 feet apart, 
each way. Of course, the last row 
must be pears. There should be 
some of the early luscious ones, but 
let the greater part be late fall and 
winter varieties. These you can 
gather and store away for winter. 

By judicious handling, you can al- 
most, if not quite, make the late 
pears and apples reach through the 
winter to the coming of rhubarb and 
berries in the spring. This plot is 
designed solely as a home orchard, 
but there will likely be a good sur. 
plus, which can be easily converted’ 
into cash. That is, after the orchard 
comes well into bearing. 

Now, take a pride in the little or 
chard; cultivate it, prune and spray 
it, and before the first year is gone 


you will have gathered some fruits 

The raspberry row is 104 feet long. 
The currants and rhubarb next to i 
are 104 feet long. On the other end 
this leaves you space between cher- 
‘ies and grapes of 18x104, for a row 
vf asparagus, and a plot of straw 
berries. Asparagus is possibly a 
vegetable, but our reason for desig- 
nating it a prominent place in the 
home orchard is that, when once set 
it will last as long as the orchard 
It is a wonderful plant, but the great 
est wonder is that so good a vege- 
table is so sadly neglected in the 
Southern home orchard. By the 
time peas and snap beans go into 
the ground, asparagus is giving forth 
its choicest fruits. 

For the first year or two, any kind 
of hoed crops can be profitably work- 
ed in among the little trees. The 
best tools in the world to prune these 
little trees are your thumb and fore- 
finger. The best time is every time 
you pass a little tree and see a shoot 
where it is not wanted. Just as soon 
as this little orchard begins to bear, 
it is time to begin serving this fruit 
at all meals. If you are not accus- 
tomed to and do not relish raw fruit 
with your meals, just keep mincing 
at a few ripe berries or grapes, or 
a rosy-cheeked peach, and the habit, 
which is a healthy one, will soon 
be formed. Fruit, if ripe and fresh 
taken at each meal, will increase 
your mentality and lengthen out 
your span of days. 


Plant a good, big, solid hardwood 
post at each grape vine. It will be 
well to give them a coat of Carbo- 
lineum, which will double the days 
of durability and arrest all decay. 
Then stretch three lengths of smooth 
wire the entire length of the row, 
stapling the wires, when taut, se- 
curely to the posts. Train the vines 
on these wires, and prune them vig- 
orously. From a row of vines, as 
mentioned above, a family can be 
supplied with an abundance of fresh 
fruit and good, pure, unfermented 
grape juice. Grape juice is not only 
a delightful beverage, but it is a most 
excellent and nutritious food. It is so 
easily procurable and yet so scarce 
in our homes. 


Now, from your half-acre, you can 
have something fresh every day in 
the year. There are several varieties 
of apples indigenous to our soils, 
which, when properly stored, will 
save well into the spring. Let me 
again reiterate: be very careful in 
your selection. If you are not posted, 
it might be well to write some re- 
liable nurseryman in your own State, 
telling him just what you want, and 
let him get up the order. I have 
dealt with several nurseries, and 
have always found the proprietors to 
be gentlemen of too big a caliber to 
take advantage of a customer, who 
trusted them to make a selection. 
If in reach of a good nursery, go 
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yourself and talk the matter over 
with them. Their experience, to- 
gether with the useful points they’ll 
give you, will pay you for the trip 
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A correspondent of the Mississippi 
Union Advocate says the boll weevils 
“can’t eat hogs, cows, mules, colts, 
chickens, corn, potatoes or any stuff 
like that.” That is a fact worth 
remembering. Cotton is the best 
crop the South has when conditions 
are favorable, but thanks to our cli- 
mate and soil conditions, it is not 
the only crop we can raise success- 
fully and profitably. 


“T wish I Knew some way to make 
religion more attractive to the mass- 
es.”’ 

“Why not have a description of 
Heaven written by one of these men 
who write descriptions of summer re- 
sorts for the railroads?’’—Houston 
Post. 





“Did you ever know a girl to die 
for love?’’ 

“eae 

“Did she just fade away and die 
because some man deserted her?’’ 

“No; she just took in washing and 
worked herself to death because the 
man she loved married _her.’’— 
Houston Post. 
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©, 5 € @ 
We Save You $20 to $40 
On high-grade Golden Fagle Buggies be- 
cause we manufacture and sell direct from 
factory to you at lowest wholesale factory 
prices. Nomiddlemen’s profits come out of 
your pocket. We also guarantee to save you 
$4.50 to $7.50 on the best quality Harness, 
Perfect satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money refunded. 
Write for Big Free Catalog No. |X Today 
Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 
lv-1. Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Grow Fecune, Moet 
Profitable of Nuts 


All over this country and abroad, Pecans are in i 
wing démand as an article of food. Trees can H}{ 
planted nearly anywhere and will bear abun- | 

dant crops when well started. y/ ] 
// 
Y\ 


Buy from Glen Saint Mary and Save Money 
We have been in the Pec in business from its 
start in the South — growing : 
both trees and nuts. When you \\ 


/ 
buy our trees you g-t the benefit \ 
of our long experience. 

Fine Catalogue FREE 


Interesting,informing. 
Glen Saint Mary *= 
Nurseries Company 
Rose Avenue 


Glen Saint Mary,Fla.. Z 








Is Your Property Worth More Now 
Than This Time Last Year, or Less? 


Stop and take a little inventory—not of your 


stock and tools, but of your real «state. 


Is ycur 


place worth more pow than a year ago, or less? 
Have you planted more trees in the orchard? 
set out new fruit bushes and plants in the gar- 
den? a vine or two to clamber over the porch 
and around the windows? some shade trees 





what you shall buy Hundreds of our customers 
tell us that the b-st trees and plants we supplied 
them have n t only mad~ thei: homes more pleas- 
ant and :ivable, but h .ve added bund: eds of dol- 
lars + the worth of their places—not on pzper, 
but in sooa coin of the resim Yet thetrces 
them-e'ves “o.t compar: tive ly little 

We hav- been growirg trees f r th> South 
fur years—three ge.erations of us have given 


and evergreens on the lawn and a hedge of 
Privet or Barberry to take the place of the old 


fence? 


It so, you know your place is worth more money 
new. aud th.t 1t w ll continue to increase in value 
every year—to you, as lorg as you live there, or 
to the purchaser if you ever want to sell. 


, You Can Add Money to Your Place With Our Trees and Plants 


—and this fa'l is a splendid time to begin planning 


our bert thought to this important profession. 


“Trees That 


Produce Results” are the oly kind we grow and the a ly 


kina you .an affo d to invest in. 


If you expec t. buy this year we want you to get better 
acqua'nteo with Lincley trees and plants, ano to rerd our 
ha. dsume n w pbock, beautifully iilustrated, containing 
sen ible descri tions, and valuable directions for planting 


and caring for the things you buy. 


ihere’s a copy uf thiy book bere for you if you expect to 


order this fall or next spring. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., Box 106, Pomona, N. C. gg 
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OUR PROGRESSIVE YOUNG PEOPLE. 








BuYS, PLANT AN ORCHARD. 


How to Select Plot and Care for the Soil—Selecting Trees to 
Plant—How to Plant and How to Train the Young Trees—Why 
Not Go Into Partnership With Your Father? 


By “The Old Boy.” 


orchard is largely a matter of 

attention to details, each of 
which is simple in itself. Those of 
you who belong to corn clubs have 
found out that the same thing is true 
of a good corn crop; indeed, that is 
about all that is needed to make a 
success of anything one undertakes. 

Choose deep soil, well drained, and 
high. Depth and drainage are of more 
importance than fertility, and a high 
site will insure air drainage—that is, 
in frosty weather the cool air settles 
in the low places, and high locations 
thus often escape frost. This does 
not mean that fruit can only be 
grown in a mountain country, but it 
refers to relative height of land in 
your own community. 

Of course, the high land is usually 
less fertile than low land, but the 
orchard must be managed while it is 
young, so as to increase the fertility 
of the soil in which it is planted. 

s ¢ 8 

Choose healthy young trees—one- 
year apple, June-budded peach. Most 
men judge a tree by its top, but you 
and I will not pay as much atten- 
tion to the top as to the root. 

Do not buy trees with galls on the 
roots, or those in which a number 
of fine roots grow out from one place 
on a larger root. Do not buy trees 
in which the roots are warty. These 
bulges on the root are caused by 
root-lice, dark red-brown insects cov- 
ered with very fine whitish threads— 
from which comes their name, 
“wooly aphis.”” In most States it is 
against the law to sell trees infested 
with these root troubles. I have 
known one-year apple trees to grow 
six feet high with gall and hairy root, 
and one would think, in such a case, 
the galls did no harm. But by the 
time the tree, with galled roots, is 
twelve or fifteen years old, the gall 
will have become so great as to 
cause the tree’s death, just when it 
should be at its very best. There 
are troubles enough to contend with 
in the orchard without buying any! 
So, when you buy trees, examine the 
roots carefully, and see that they are 
smooth and clean and healthy. 

sess 

Dig the holes wide and deep 
enough to receive the roots without 
bending. It’s all right to lay off or- 
chard rows with a plow, if one can 
plow to a line, but it’s quite impossi- 
ble to set trees well without some 
hand work. Make ample holes. 
Cut away all bruised or split roots, 
so that the cut surface faces down- 
ward when the tree is set. Often- 
times the workmen dig trees with 
dull tools, leaving every cut ragged. 
In baling trees, the roots are often 
split and broken. Every ragged root 
end, every split in a root, is a place 
for disease to enter. Cut them all 
clean, even though you must cut back 
severely. The new roots form in the 
“growing layer’? between wood and 
bark; and growth begins more vigor- 
ously from a clean than from a rag- 
ged cut. 


Be the making of a profitable 


Now, when the nursery man digs 
the tree be leaves most of its roots 
in the ground. A one-year-old apple 
may easily have roots spreading ten 
feet from its base, but when you buy 
it, you seldom find the roots a foot 
long. Besides, the youngest roots, 
which the nurseryman cuts away in 
digging, are most concerned in food 
gathering. The root, as you buy the 
tree, is only a storehouse of food that 


the smaller roots have gathered. It 


does not absorb water as readily as 


the small roots. So, it is of the 
greatest importance in planting that 
fresh soil be firmed around every 
root. Set the tree only an inch deeper 
than it stood before, put fresh sur- 
face soil under and among the roots 
working it into their forks with your 
hands, then cover the roots with sur- 
face soil and tramp firmly, then fill 
to the top with subsoil and tramp 
again, finishing with a little loose 
soil, leaving the surface level. 

You see, while the nurseryman cut 
away most of the roots of the tree in 
digging, he did not cut the top at 
all! He knows better, but we like 
to get the worth of our money, and 
so he lets us pay freight on a lot of 
useless timber. But as soon as the 
tree is planted we must reduce the 
top in some proportion to the root. 
Here is the great advantage of buy- 
ing young trees. An apple ‘‘whip’’— 
unbranched—can be easily cut off 
thirty inches above ground. And this 
is all the pruning it will need at 
planting time. But a two-year-old 
tree is already branched, and it re- 
quires much more judgment to decide 
what branches to remove entirely. 
and how much to head in the limbs 
we retain. With peach trees, it is 
easy enough. As soon as the peach 
is set, whether it is a June bud ora 
one-year-old, cut it off twenty-four 
inches from the ground, and cut 
away every limb clean, leaving a stub 
—and just watch it grow that first 
summer! 

ee 

Only the topmost buds of the apple 
are apt to grow, the newly set tree 
seldom making more than four 
shoots the first season—usually less 
But a stubbed peach will cover itself 
with many branches, often growing 
six feet in length the first year. 

Our little trees, standing 20 feet 
or more apart, and pruned to bear 
stems thirty inches high, will need 
stakes as guides for the cultivators, 
so they will not be run over. 

ss 8 

Here in the South we can plant 
at any time that the trees are dor- 
mant—from November to April, pro- 
vided there is no frost in the ground, 
and the temperature is above freez- 
ing. Of course, though, one would 
no sooner think of planting trees in 
wet soil than he would corn, and 
equally he would avoid a dry time 
for planting. 

ses 

By all means have varieties of 
the best quality, especially if you are 
only planting for home use. In the 
South early varieties of apples will 
usually be found profitable. But this 
is a matter in which the demands of 
your market must be carefully 
studied. It is certain that, in com- 
mercial orchards, one should plant 
few varieties, and one should learn 
what sorts succeed best in his own 
neignborhood. 

I hope there may be a thousand 
orchards planted by Progressive boys 
this year. Why not enter into a 
partnership with father, by which 
he would furnish the land and trees. 
and you would bring the orchard 
into bearing? If you select soil, site 
and trees wisely, I have little doubt 
the orcbard will be the most profit- 
able area on the farm when you have 
it in bearing. 





A dandy lot of boys’ and girls’ let- 
ters next week. 
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TEVENS 2x: 
GUNS 
DOUBLE-BARREL and REPEATING; with 
barrels and lug FORGED from ONE SOLIN 
PIECE OF STEEL. 


No. 235; double, hammer . . . . . » » - . $11.85 
No. 335: double, mammerless ....... 15.85 
No. 520; repeating ...... eccee 21.60 


FREE CATALOG. 
CG U N Ss SPORTING 
y GOODS, ETc. 
$425 IN VALUABLE PRIZES. 


You may be the lucky one, Shot guns 
at $3.75; rifles at $1 40; revolvers at $2.10. 
Can’t beat our prices. WRITE TO-DAY 
for catalog and prize list. 


BOURNE & BOND 
316 West Market Street LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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[30% MORE CROPS | 


See Special Alfalfa Advantages 


Our free book on cultivation, ‘‘More 
Grain Per Acre,’’ shows the sure way 
to get many more dollars from your 
field. Think of it, you intelligent farm- 
ers—30 per cent. bigger crops—30 per 
cent more earnings—even better 
(# in dry seasons. ere is one of 
the 50 styles of 


















Rolls the ‘ground when drilling, 






packing the 


roller adds but little—surprisingly little—te 
draft. If desired, as in a wet season, roller may 
be taken off and used separately. This drill has 
wood bearings in each disc, giving lessdraft, ne 
trouble, less noise, uses less oil, gives muck 
longer wear. Write for free book No. 


THE WM. FETZER CO... Soringtield, {ll 
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Self Loading Shotgun 


12 GAUGE, MODEL 1911 


The Winchester Self-Loading Shotgun 
has all the good points of other recoil- 
operated shotguns and also many distinc- 
tive and exclusive features which sports- 
men have been quick to appreciate and 
Among them are Nickel steel 
construction throughout; a receiver made 
with the Winchester patented “Bump of 
Strength” which gives the gun surpassing 
strength and safety; divided recoil, which 
minimizes the “kick” to the last degree;and 
a reloading system which requires no re- 


chester Self-Loader will shoot any stan- 
dard load from a “Blank’’ to the heaviest 
with certainty and safety, without tinker- 
ing the action. Also it is a two-part take- 
down without any loose parts. 
are only a few of the many good 
points about this gun. To fully appreciate 
you should see it 


Look one over at your dealer’s, or send 
to the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
New Haven, Conn., for descriptive circular 


IT WORKS WELL WITH ALL LOADS 
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Made from thorough- 

ly Galvanized Open 

Hearth steel wire. Our 

Free Catalog sbows75 {i 

2 styles and heights of § 

£ hog. farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: Cents aRod Up 


Sold on 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refun : 
M4 yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 2 


BARBED WIRE $1.55 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 

















STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


Made of Double Stre 
Heavily Galvanized Lie} 


po 
outlasts all others. Lowest 
rices ever quoted. ise 
og Fence 18¢. 47-1D 
Fence 60-inch Poultry Fence = 
perrod. Sold to the Farmer Under OW 
30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL.-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. ‘on 
Our big free Catalog contains fence informal 
you ought to know. Write for it today. It’s 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 


















RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIGTIGHT 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickensrnt. 
Special low bargain prices, We pay the fre 

Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 
Send for catalog Brown Fence & Wire 
and sample Dept.s9 Clevel 
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$30 fay Press faction guaranteed. 
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VARIETikS Of FRULL FOR PLANTING IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Prof. Hutt Suggests Best Kinds for Coastal, Piedmont and Moun- 
tain Sections—It Pays to Stick to Standard Varieties. 


By W. N.- Hutt, Horticulturist North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 


in North Carolina will depend 

largely on the geographical po- 
sition of the orchard. Fruit can be 
grown from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the mountain tops, but the kinds and 
varieties will vary with the altitude. 
In fruit growing there are no vari- 
eties that will give equal success in 
all altitudes, locations and soils. 
Varieties are becoming more and 
more localized as fruit growing be- 
comes more extended. 

For fruit production, North Caro- 
lina, like ancient Gaul, of which Cae- 
sar wrote, naturally divides itself 
into three great divisions. These 
are the Coastal region, the Piedmont, 
and the mountains. In the moun- 
tains, owing to the cool climate pro- 
duced by high altitude, the same 
hardy fruits can be _ successfully 
grown as are produced in the North- 
ern States and Canada. These in- 
clude apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
cherries, grapes, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, black- 
berries, etc. In the coastal region, 
where the cotton plant grows to per- 
fection, the fruits that give best re- 
sults are those of more tropical hab- 
it. In the coastal region the moun- 
tain fruits loose their foliage in the 
hot sun of midsummer, and become 
unproductive. The hardy varieties 
pass out and give place to those that 
are resistant of heat, rather than of 
cold. The Piedmont fruits are an 
overlapping of the mountain types on 
one hand, and the coastal on the 
other. 

The following lists give the classes 
and varieties of fruit that have been 


T= varieties of fruit for growing 


found from test to give the best re- 
sults in the different sections of the 
State. This list is prepared with the 
idea of selecting varieties of good 
quality. 

Apples—Summer Varieties. 

Mountain.—Red June, Summer 
Pearmain, Sweet Red June (Eckel), 
Yellow Transparent. 

Piedmont. — Horse, Red June, 
Summer Pearmain, Sweet Red June 
(Eckel), Yellow Transparent. 

Coast.—Early Colton, Horse, Red 
Astrachan, Red June, Sweet Red 
June (Eckel), Yellow Transparent. 


Apples—Autumn Varieties. 
Mountain.—Bonum, Buckingham, 
Grimes Golden, Virginia Beauty. 
Piedmont.—Bonum, Buckingham, 
Grimes Golden, Virginia Beauty. 
Coast.—Bonum, Virginia Beauty. 
Apples—Winter Varieties. 
Mountain. — Albemarle (Yellow 
Newton), Stayman, Winesap, York 
Imperial (Johnson Fine Winter), De- 
licious. 


Piedmont. — Limbertwig (Red), 
Limbertwig (Royal), Mammoth 
Blacktwig (Arkansas), Stayman, 
Winesap, York Imperial (Johnson 


Fine Winter). 

Coast.—Gulley (Mangum), Horse, 
Mattamuskeet, Shockley, Stayman, 
Winesap, York Imperial (Johnson 
Fine Winter). 

Pears. 

Mountain.—Garber (Chi.), Keiffer 
(Chi.), Le Conte (Chi.), Seckel. 

Piedmont.—Garber (Chi.), How- 
ell, Keiffer (Chi.), Le Conte (Chi.), 
Magnolia (Chi.), Seckel. 


Coast.—Garber (Chi.), Keiffer 
(Chi.), Le Conte (Chi.), Magnolia 
(Chi.), Seckel. 


Plums. 

Mountain. — Abundance (Jap.), 
Bradshaw (Eur.), Chabot (Jap.), 
Damson (Eur.). 

Piedmont. — Abundance (Jap.), 


Chabot (Jap.), Climax (Jap.), Dam- 
son (Eur.), Golden Beauty (Eur.). 
Coast.—Abundance (Jap.), Chabot 
(Jap.), Damson (Eur.), Excelsior 
(Amer.), Golden Beauty (Amer.). 
Mountain.—Miner (Amer.), Red 
June (Jap.), Wild Goose (Amer.). 
Piedmont.—Red June (Jap.), 
Wild Goose (Amer.). 
Coast.—Red June (Jap.), Weaver 
(Amer.), Wild Goose (Amer.). 
Peaches. 
Mountain.—Bilyeu, Carman, El- 
berta, Greensboro, Mountain Rose. 
Piedmont.—Bilyeu, Carman, Con- 
nett, Elberta, Greensboro, Mayflower, 
Salway, Smock, Sneed. 
Coast.—Carman, Champion, Chi- 
nese Cling, Connett, Elberta, Greens- 
boro, Mayflower, Salway, Sneed. 


Cherries. 
Mountain.—Black Tartarian 


(sweet), Early Richmond (sour), 
Gov. Wood (sweet), May Duke 
(sour), Morello (sour), Montmorency 
(sour), Napoleon (Royal Ann) 
(sweet. ) 

Piedmont. — Black Tartarian 
(sweet), Dyehouse (sour), Early 
Richmond (sour), Gov. Wood 


(sweet), May Duke (sour), Montmo- 
rency (sour), Morello (sour). 

Coast.—Early Richmond (sour), 
May Duke (sour), Montmorency 
(sour), Morello (sour). 


Grapes. 
Mountain. — Brilliant, Catawba, 
Concord, Delaware, Lutie, Moore, 
Niagara. 


Piedmont. — Brilliant, Catawba, 
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Concord, Delaware, Ives, James, 
Lutie, Meisch, Niagara, Scuppernong, 
Thomas. 

Coast.—Brilliant, Concord, Dela- 
ware, Diamond, Flowers, Ives, James, 
Lutie, Meisch, Niagara, Scuppernong, 
Thomas. 

Quinces. 
Mountain.—Orange. 
Piedmont.—Orange. 

Figs. 

Piedmont.—Brown Turkey, Celes- 
tial. 

Coast. — Brown Turkey, 
wick. 


Bruns- 


Raspberries (Red). 
Mountain.—_Cuthbert, Golden 
Queen, Miller. 
Piedmont.—C uthbert, Golden 
Queen, Miller. 


Raspberries (Black). 


Mountain.—Gregg, Kansas. 
Piedmont.—Gregg, Kansas. 


Currants. 
Mountain. — Cherry, 
White Dutch. 
Blackberries. 


Mountain.—Early Harvest. 
Piedmont.—Early Harvest. 
Coast.—Early Harvest. 


(Continued on page 21.) 
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The climate ts delightful, the work inter- 
esting, the surroundings all that could be 





fair and square treatment all 
around. If you want to get 
out in the world and make 
a start for yourself, here’s 
your opportunity — away 
from the noise and tempta- 
tions of the big cities. 
For full particulars, 
write without delay to 


GLEN SAINT MARY 























Yearly Profit 
$5 an Acre 
—Hard Work 





Sell Your Farm 


The average price of farm land in Virginia, 


$2 LO PER ACRE 
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for $300 Instead 











of $25 an Acre 


We publish a little book called ‘Fruits 
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the Carolinas, Georgia and adjacent States, 
as given in Government census figures, is 
$25 an acre. Many fine farms can be 
bought for less. If you now have or can get 
a $25 farm, and want to make a $300 farm 
out of it plant it in apples, peaches or other 
fruit. | 


Since 1895 a great many fruit farms in 
this territory have sold for $300 an acre— 
and often for $500. You can see the proper- 
ties and the deed, and meet the buyers and 
sellers, if you wish. When your farm has 
orchards of Apples, Peaches, Pears and 
Plums( five or more years old, strawberry 
fields in bearing, or grapes in good condi- 
tion, it will be a $300 farm and that price 
will be easy to get. 


Should you want to keep your farm, your 
every acre will yield $250 clear, net profit 
each year if handled right. That is why 
buyers are so anxious to pay $500 and more 
an acre for good orchard properties. Many 
farms of 100 acres are not paying $350 a 
year altogether. A ten-acre fruit farm will 
bring a careful orchardist $2,500 a year 
profit as regularly as the years come, and will 
increase in value and productiveness as the 
seasons go by. i 


Harrison’s Nurseries, 


For Sale—10 Valuable Farms. 


Cost of a Fruit Farm 


At an expense of about $50 an acre, most- 
ly in work ($20 will cover the cash outlay), 
you can make every good acre you own have 
a marketable cash value of $300 by 1917, 
if you plant Peaches, Apples, Pears or Plums; 
by 1914, if Grapes; or by 1913, if Straw- 
berries. But make no mistake—you must 
start right with the right kind of trees or 
plants, put them in correctly and give them 
perfect, modern, scientific care. 

Northern and Western conditions are quite 
different from those in the South. Kinds that 
succeed best there do poorest here. For in- 
stance, in this section Yellow Transparent 
Apples grow well, and yield bountifully of 
perfect fruit which nearly always sells for 
good prices. But many kinds that produce 
wonderful results in Northern fruit districts 
will neither grow well nor yield salable fruit 
in the South. Proper planting is the highway 
to fortune, but careless planting offers fine 
chances for loosing all the money and time 
you spend on it. 


Market 


Avenue, 


Write for Particulars. 


for the South,’’ which describes those kinds 
of Apples, Peaches, etc., that thrive in the 
South. There is so little available informa- 
toin on this, that every man in the Carolinas, 
Georgia and adjacent States should have a 
copy. It is sent free. 

When we send this book, we tell you how 
to get free our expensive complete fruit grow- 
er’s guide book. If ‘Fruits for the South,” 
the descriptive book, is valuable, “How to 
Grow and Market Fruit,” the guide book, is 
invaluable. 

It explains, for instance, all about digging 
tree holes, subsoiling and giving new life to 
old trees with dynamite. Or tells how to get 
full crops of flawless apples every year—and 
$2 a bushel for them all. Brief, to the point 
but complete; progressive, but thoroughly re- 
liable; endorsed by twenty of this country’s 
foremost fruit men. Strongly bound, over 
100 pages, 24 pages of pictures that show 
how—it is a book to keep and work by. 

Write for the first book to-day. A postal 
will do, if you tell us about your situation 
and what you are interested in, and whether 
or not you would like to have our offer on 
the Guide Book. 


Berlin, Maryland 
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COTTON MEETING, RALEIGH, OC- 
TOBER 18th. 

All Cotton Growers and Business Men 
Interested in a Better Price for 
Cotton Should Attend. 

The North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union, in conjunction with the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Hon. W. A. 
Graham, hereby call for a mass meet- 
ing in the city of Raleigh, N. C., on 
Wednesday, October 18, 1911, for the 
following purposes: 

To consider the low-priced cotton 
as it affects the farmer, the mer- 
chant, the banker, the Southern man- 
ufacturer, and the Southern rail- 
roads. 

To devise ways and means for 
better method of marketing cotton. 

To devise ways and means for 
holding cotton off the market. 

To devise ways and means for in- 
struction in scientific marketing and 
distribution as well as in scientific 
production. 

Representative men in all voca- 
tions and callings are urged to at- 
tend this mass meeting and discuss 
these questions which lie at the very 
foundation of the happiness and 
prosperity of our people. 

Fraternally, 
H. Q. ALEXANDER, 

President N. C. Farmers’ Union. 

I. P. Coggins, Chm. Ex. Com. 

E. C. Faires, Sec.-Treas. 
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THE INSANE DESIRE 
COTTON. 


Surely Puck had farmers in mind 
when he chose his motto. The ‘“‘fire 
sale’ of cotton so persistently car- 
ried on at present bears cut this 
statement. If the farmers would 
house or burn one bale of their cot- 
ton out of four, those three sold, 
would bring very much more money 
than the four. 

Our leaders have done all in their 
power to prevent this foolish slaugh- 
ter. They have warned the farmers 
and provided warehouses where cot- 
ton can be stored and used as collat- 
eral to borrow money on to meet ob- 
ligations, so that this insane rush to 
sell is unnecessary and idiotic. 

The Government’s report esti- 
mates the crop to be below a 10-year 
average, which indicates a supply in- 
‘sufficient for the world’s growing de- 
mand, so that we should be getting 
more for cotton than we did last year 
instead of which it is selling for | 
cents per pound less, which in a 12, 
000,000 bale crop amounts to $300, 
000,000. Surely we farmers nee 
guardians to care for our inter 
ests. There are some farmers who 
are holding, and speculators who are 
buying, so that there must soon come 
a reaction with rich reward for those 
who have grit enough to take the 
risk. 

No intelligent farmer should be 
found in the ranks of this panic- 
stricken rush. T. J. HAMLIN. 

Charleston Co., S. C. 
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NOW FOR MORE FRUIT. 


A One-Horse Farmer Describes His 
Methods of Having a Supply All 
the Year Round. 


Being a one-horse man, I have 
considered my ideas and experiences 
too ‘“‘shallow’’ to offer Progressive 
Farmer readers, but when you men- 
tioned your Orchard Special I knew 
that here was something that even 
a one-horse man might talk about. 

For all my friut, I try to prepare 
my land well, fertilizing with barn- 
yard manure, while plants are young, 
and limiting to phosphoric acid and 
potash when they begin fruiting. I 
think that the distance trees should 
be planted should be greater on our 
Piedmont soils than on the sand type. 


Apples should 
each way; 


have 3U to 40 feet 
peaches, 2U; pears, 30; 
grapes, 10, etc., though this is about 
twice distance given in the commer- 
cial orchards in Moore County. Of 
course, this will vary with the meth- 
ods of pruning employed. 

1 would like to say a word about 
plant propagation. Certainly, the 
first cost of plants is not great, but 
it is often better and more conve- 
nient to raise our own plants. And 
the simplest method, for most of 
them, is budding. This is done in 
August and September, and any one 
can bud successfully. We have full 
instructions in our State text-book, 
“Agriculture for Beginners,’ also in 
some of the bulletins. I have thrifty 
peaches, plums, pears, etc., of my 
own budding. It is certainly inter- 
esting work. 

I root my own grapes. In the 
winter take cuttings of last season’s 
growth, containing three buds. Try 
to get joints long enough for cuttings 
to be about ten inches long. Plant 
slantingly, just leaving the top bud 
above soil, pack hard, and nearly 
every one will grow. Then don’t let 
but one cane grow the first year. 
This is for all bunch grapes. Scup- 
pernongs should be rooted before 
cutting from parent vine. 

But instructions for doing all this 
can be had in our State and National 
bulletins which are free for the ask- 
ing. Let’s have more and better 
fruit. T. S. HARRIS. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 





WHAT EXPERIENCE HAS TAUGHT 
MR. SPANGLER. 

Select Trees Suited to the Locality, 
Grow Crops That Will Allow 
Proper Cultivation of Orchard, and 
Use Care in Buying Nursery Stock. 





Coming to Monroe County fifteen 
years ago, we set about trying to 
grow an orchard and vineyard to 
give a supply of fruit for home use. 

The story of our efforts may con- 
tain some profitable experience, but 
too much in the line of “How not 
to do it,’ 

Several plantings have been made, 
and part of the trees have been pur- 
chased, but the majority have been 
grafted at home in one year seedling 
stocks and grown in nursery row 
for one or two years. These home- 
grown trees have been the more vig- 
orous and satisfactory as a rule. 

Our first mistake was in planting 
varieties from the North most of 
which have proved unsatisfactory in 
this climate. The Baldwin is an ex- 
ception, being an excellent apple 
with us, but ripening in August. I 
would strongly urge any one think- 
ing of planting trees to study care- 
fully the varieties that have been 
tested in his section. 

Mistake No. 2 was a cultural one, 
and consisted of growing the wrong 
crops among the young trees, or 
rather, not disposing of them at the 
proper time. Wheat and oats were 
sown as winter covers, and were 
then allowed to ripen and were har- 
vested, thus keeping back cultiva- 
tion at the time most needed, and 
running the soil short in humus. The 
result was a poor and unsatisfac- 
tory growth. 

One section of orchard was seeded 
to grass and the mulch system tried, 
but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. This is not a good grass sec- 
tion, and during our long summers 
the sod burns out and the trees suf- 
fer for water. 

Our best growth has been had 
when the land was broken early and 
cultivated. Sowing to peas and hog- 
ging off has been satisfactory. A 
cover crop should be sown but never 
allowed to stand late in the spring. 


We have done little spraying as 
yet, but the San Jose scale has made 
its appearanee, which means that we 
must give battle... The trees which 
show to be poor varieties will be 
taken out or top worked, and the 
rest sprayed with limesulphur, or 
some of the soluble oils. 

We have lost some trees by the 
“collar-rat’’ form of blight. This 
strikes the bark near top of ground 
and girdles the tree. There is no 
remedy except the removal of the 
tree, which should be burnt. 

We have also lost some trees from 
crown gall. This disease is charac- 
terized by warty growth or hairy 
root clusters at crown of tree, and 
while quarantined by the nursery in- 
spection laws, affected trees are of- 
ten found in shipments. All such 
should be refused by the planter. 

C. R. SPANGLER. 

Monroe Co., Tenn. 





We do not beieve there is a paper 
of any description, religious or oth- 
erwise, that is doing so much for the 
people of North Carolina as The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. There has been a 
revolution in farming all over this 
State in the last few years, and that 
paper has done more to bring it 
about than any other one agency. 
Morally, it is ahead of most of our 
religious papers, for it will not only 
not admit whiskey advertisements, 
but it also excludes patent medicine 
ads; in fact, nothing of a doubtful 
cast can get in its columns, and that 
is more than many of the religious 
press does. Long life to Clarence 
Poe and his able assistants.—Rox- 
boro Courier. 





Your paper has helped me so much 
I can’t praise it enough.—wW. T. Tul- 
ler, Hester, N. C. 


Bancroft Seed Oats 


1,000 bushels. These are Genuine Select 
Seed, Thoroughly Recleaned. sound 
and good. Heaviest Yielder Known. 
These will please you, at $1.00 per bushel. 
Sp prices on large lots. : : : : 


Glenweod Farm, 





Brooks, Ga. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


_—FINE SEED OATS 


I have a very fine lot of 
extra select seed oats, the kind 
that maxes the largest yield of 
sound, heavy grain, no mixed 
lot of feed oats sold as the real 
thing. 


Genuine Appler, ‘Hustings 100 
bu., and Winter Tari or Grazing 
Oats, each $1.00 bu.; 10 bu. lots 
95 cents; 20 bu. 90 cents. 

Old Reliable Ga. Purple Straw 
Seed Wheat. $1.75 bu. 

Small amount of the great wonderful New 
Miracle Wheat, most prolific known, trial 


pound 50 cents; peck sufficent {0 sow an 
acre, $5.00. 


R. D. TATUM, FAIR VIEW FARM 


Palmetto, Ga. 
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Wannamaker’s Improved 


APPLERS 


2000 bu. left finest Appler Seed 
Oats, “ the Best for The South,” grown 
from “ Only the Heaviest Selected Seed,” 
and threshed “Pure, ‘lean, and 
Heavy,” for planting. 1 bu. $1.00, 
10 to 49, 95c., 50 to 99, 90c., 100 or | 
more, 8oc. per bu. F. O. B. 

The “Best Selected”” Pedigreed Cleve- 
land Big roll and Covington-Tuole Cot- 
ton and Marib ro Prolific Corn Seed in 
**The South To-day”’ 


Write for prices and “‘Valuable Circular” 
on Cultivation of above Crops. 


“MODERN SEED FARM” 


Rae Matthews, - - South Carolina 


J 
COTTON 


Every cotton-grow?r, large 

or small, should write to 
B. Ww. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 
for histoy y and descriptive circular of bis early 
and prolific cotton, wit» price of seed. It’s free, 
avd will be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
Quick maturity, acd will make 3 vales per acre. 


Bancroft Seed Oats 


Absolutely free from rust and smut. Well 
ripened. Write for sample and prices. 























E. W. Childs, Omaha, Ga. 








Godden’s Genuine 
Bermuda Onions 


postpaid, 
4 oz. 40c, 14 
iable growers in Tenneriffe. 


0, Ib. $7.00 postpaid. 


and other Field Seed. 


ATIONS. 


Southern trucker and farmer. 
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TRADE MARK 


Godden’s Special 
Truck Growers’ Stock 
of VEGETABLE SEED 


From this specially selected, tried and tested stock of the highest quality of 
Tenneriffe grown Bermuda Onion Seed, Danish Cauliflower, Long Island grown 
Cabbage, the best French Radish, Tomatoes grown for us by a Tomato Seed Specialist, and all other Seed are 
us by Specialists that our 54 years’ experience in business has proven to us produce the most successful crops. 


Birmingham Favorite Cabbage Seed—A very early, large, flat head. Packet 10c, oz. 35c, 1¢ Ib. 75c, pound §2.50 


Godden’s Early Large Snowball Cauliflower—The largest. most perfect and sure crop Cauliflower. Packet 10c, 
~ ¢ 0Z. 75c, 02. $2.50. 4 Ib. $8.00, 44 Ib. $34.00, Ib. $26.00 postpaid. 


Crystal White Wax Bermuda Onion Seed—The genuine Pure White Bermuda from one of oldest and 1 
Packet 10c, oz 35c, postpaid. 


oy Paris Cauliflower—An early, medium size head, very popular for local market. 1 0z. 
OC 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICES ON— 
Crimson and other Clovers, Vetches, Alfalfa Grasses, Improved Seed Oats, Seed Rye, Seed Wheat 


FRE F—Practical Bulletins, giving valuable Cultural Information on Alfalfa, Bur Clover, Crimson and other ( 
Johnson Grass, Bermuda Grass, Vetches —Write for them. 


Write for SPECIAL PRICES to LARGE TRUCKERS and TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCI- 
Mention varieties and quantity Seed wanted. 

FREE -— Our New Fall Fdition of the Southern Truckers’ Guide. 
It is free. 


AMZI GODDEN SEED CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
We Sell Everything Thai Is Planted 
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Godden’s Early 
Snowball Cauliflower 


grown for 
grown for 


t re- 


40c, % th. $1.25, 4 Ib. 


Valuable to every 


Write for it. 
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Leap’s Prolific Wheat 


The Most Prolific and Best of Milling Wheats 





two bushels per acre. 








Yields reported from our customers from twenty-five to fifty- 
When grown side by side with other 
kinds this splendid beardless wheat yielded from five to eighteen 
bushels more per acre on same land and under same condi- 
tions as other standard wheats. ina 

Wherever grown it is superseding all other kinds and it 
should be sown universally by wheat growers everywhere. 

Write for prices and “Wood’s Crop Special” giving in- 
formation about all Seasonable Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD G SONS, Seedsmen, 


Richmond, V® 
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Saturday, October 14, 1911.] 


BRINGING A RUINED ORCHARD BACK TO LIFE. 





Interesting Story of How a Neglected and Starving Virginia 
Orchard Plot Was Trimmed, P runed, Replanted, and Brought 


to Joyous Fruitfulness Again. 


I took charge of a farm here in 
Middlesex County, Va., last October. 
As soon as I got my family settled, 
I began to look around and see what 
I had to begin on. I found about 
twenty acres of cleared land with 
one pear tree that had died down to 
the budding and sprouted up a wild 
pear. I asked the owner if there 
were any more trees on the place. I 
was told that up in the woods, in a 
clearing, there had been an orchard 
and there were some pear trees and 
a few apple trees. Early the next 
morning I went up to the clearing 
to investigate. I found a clearing 
of about two and a half acres that 
had been set to fruit trees about 
twenty years previously. They were 


fruit, as fast as it dropped. I began 
picking it up early in the season, in 
fact, long before the apples were 
good for anything, just to destroy 
the codling moth larvae. I used 
very little barn manure, as my sup- 
ply was limited, but shall sow to 
clover and peas and plow it under, 
and use all the barn manure and 
ashes that I can spare from my 
truck patch. I also set out a small 
bed of strawberries for home use. 
As soon as I get the ground pre- 
pared I shall set out a larger plot, 
also a bed of red raspberries and 
blackberries. I took for my guide 
the bulletin ‘‘Apples for the South,” 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and selected some of 





PROPERLY PRUNED AFTER SETTING. 


set twenty feet apart, each way. I 
counted fifty apple, three cherry and 
twelve pear trees in all. The apple 
trees were about as tired looking a 
lot as I ever saw. They were un- 
kempt, covered with San Jose scale, 
and under one tree I found a hatful 
of rough, knotty, wormy apples, that 
had not rotted. The sides of the or- 
chard were littered with dead apple- 
trees and brush, left to harbor in- 
sects and other tree vermin. 

The cherry trees were fairly 
thrifty. The pear trees looked best 
of all. I examined the apple trees 
closely and came to the conclusion 
that forty of them could be nursed 
and made profitable. 

At the dinner hour, I told the 
owner of my inspection. His answer 
was that he thought it useless to 
bother with the apple trees, but the 
pear trees had grown a good crop 
of fruit, and were all right, and as 
soon as [I could make up an order 
he would buy some new stock to be- 
gin on. I made up the order, as fol- 
lows: 12apple, 4 cherry, 4 plums, 
6 pear, 18 peach, and 2 quince trees; 
also some grapes. Early in March I 
Sharpened my saw and started for 
the old orchard. I gave the apple 
trees a thorough and severe pruning. 
I did trim them, I pruned them, and 
I cut down all that were too far gone 
to be worth the trouble. Then I 
burned the brush and all that I 
could pick up around the orchard. I 
had so much other work to do and 
80 little capital that I could not get 
4 spraying outfit this season, but 
Shall in the near future. I set out 
the new stock in the vacant places, 
and despite the very unusual dry 
— I lost only five trees of the 
ot. 

I plowed the land and planted and 
Taised sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
corn, buckwheat, squashes, pump- 
kins, peanuts and some of the finest 
hog-w eeds you ever saw. 

The neighbors, both white and 
colored, have helped themselves to 
the apples, and we have picked about 
five barrels, and have as many left 
On the trees. I have endeavored to 
Keep the ground clear of all wormy 


those recommended by it, and some 

of my own selection to experiment 

on in this climate. a FO. 
Middlesex Co., Va. 





HOW TO GROW SCUPPERNONGS. 


Directions for Propagating, Pruning 
and Cultivating. 


Messrs. Editors: The Scuppernong 
or some other Rotundifolia grape, 
such as the Thomas, Flowers or 
James, should be found on every 
farm in the Cotton Belt. They are 
very rarely attacked by any of the 
fungus diseases, and are very easy 
to grow in every respect. As they 
ripen after most of the other fruit 
is gone, they are especially im- 
portant. 

This grape may be easily propa- 
gated by either cuttings or layering. 
If you wish to use the cutting meth- 
od, the work should be done in No- 
vember. Make the cuttings about 
12 inches long, leaving a joint close 
to both ends. Set them out in the 
nursery row, leaving only about an 
inch of the small end out of the 
ground. Put them in rows 3 feet or 
more apart and 6 to 8 inches apart 
in the rows. Don’t set the cuttings 
straight up, but at an angle of about 
45 degrees. Pack the dirt firmly 
around the cuttings at the base. 
Professor Newman, of Clemson Col- 
lege, advises the covering of the cut- 
tings with straw or hay after they 
are planted in order that the ground 
around them may be kept moist. 
This will prevent the cutting from 
drying out and will cause a large per 
cent of them to grow. 

The layering method is probably 
best, especially when you want only 
a small number of new plants. The 
layering may be done either in the 
fall or spring, though fall seems to 
be the best time. To do this work, 
dig a trench about 6 or 8 inches deep 
and 24 inches long and fasten a vine 
of last season’s growth in the bottom 
of this trench, leaving 6 or 8 inches 
of the end of the vine out of the 
ground. The vine should be fas- 
tened in the bottom of the trench 


securely with wooden pegs. Slight 
cuts should be made on the under- 
side of the part of the vine covered, 
which will accelerate the growth of 
roots. The end of the vine may be 
cut off if the work is done in the fall 
—October and November,—but it 
should not be cut off if done in the 
spring, as it will cause bleeding to 
set in. By the next fall this vine will 
have taken root at several places, 
and it may be cut into as many plants 
as have formed and set out. 

In the old way of growing the 
Secuppernong, pruning was _ hardly 
ever done, but it has been clearly 
shown that it must be done if the 
very best results are to be obtained. 
Even if they are grown on the old- 
time arbor, the vines should be thin- 
ned out, as good fruit cannot be 
produced where the vines are so 
thick that the sun can not penetrate 
through the mass. But the proper 
way is to grow them on a trellis, just 
as the bunch grapes are grown and 
pruned in a somewhat similar man- 
ner. 

A great many people have either 
killed or seriously injured Scupper- 
nong vines by pruring them, the in- 
jury being caused by bleeding. The 
reason for this is that the pruning 
is done at the wrong time of the 
year. The bunch grapes may be 
pruned at any time during the win- 
ter, but this is not the case with 
the Scuppernong. In order to escape 
injury from bleeding, the pruning 
must be done during October or No- 
vember. If done later than this, they 
are sure to be injured by bleeding. 
Professor Newman found that 33 
pounds and 6 ounces of sap was 
lost from a vine 1 inch in diameter, 
pruned off on March 20th. Can we 
wonder at its dying when such a large 
amount of sap was lost. So prune 
your Scuppernong vines between now 
and December 1st. If you put out 
more of these vines this fall be sure 
to plant them in such a way that 
they may be trained on a trellis. 
Double the amount of grapes may be 
grown on the space by this method 
over the old arbor method. Fourteen 
to 16 feet is close enough to plant 
them. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





Please renew my subscription for 
two years; can’t farm without it.— 





“LOOK FOR THE BOY™ 


It is aserious matter. The roof- 
ing you select either protects your 
property from damage, or causes 
you expense and loss. You ought 
to be sure before you order. 


REX FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


courts your most critical inspec. 
tion; the more you look into it the 
firmer will be your coaviction 
that it ought to cover your build- 
ings. WE shan’t urge you to 
buy—but we do ask that you let 
us put the facts before you. Write 
us today for full particulars and 
estimates. 


Smith Courtney Co., 
RICHMOND, VA., 
Dept. A. 


Everything in Supplies 
for Factory and Mill. 














H. H. Batten, Wakefield, N. C. 

















r Rubber Roofing 


OUR PRICES SAVE YOU CNE- 
THIRD. One-ply 98c; two-ply $1.19; 
three-ply $1.37 per square. Spot- 
less Rubber Roofing, made of best 
wool felt, satu:ated and heavily 
coated with pure asphalt,guaranteed 
full weight and equal to any rubber 
roofing made. Pricesinclude nails, 
caps and cement, anyone can put it 
on. Write for Free Samples and 
Catalog quoting Roofing, Fen-ing, 
Vehicl: s, Implements and all 
kinds of Farm and Home Supplies. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
“The South's Mail Order House.” 

















“ELECTROID” ROOFING 





Z2ply - $1 


Write for samples, or, better 





lply - $1. 
.65 per square 
3 ply - $2. 
Freight paid to your station. 


Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement 
and directions for applying. 


“ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, and 
is recognized as the standard and best roofing of the kind. 


post-office order for your requirements. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 





35 per square 


00 per square 


still, send check, express or 




































v Ingot Iron 
illustrations of sever 






roofing, of material that lasts a lifetime. 







sists rust, sun, rain, all climatic conditions. 
And you can lay this roofing 
Its cost is moderate. 


ning proof. 
building. 



















Kw: g Money Saving 
a Get our booklet on 


American 
Roofing, 


i ions of s ral styles of 
American Ingot Iron is 99.94 per cent pure metal. It re- 
Fire and light- 
yourself on any 
ildi Write today for booklet w x 
THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL C0., Atlanta, Ga. 


Look for the 
»x Trade Mark 
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YOU SAVEONE-FOURTH 


Start to-day by sending for the big free 636 page 
MACY Catalog, now ready. It is a veritable encyclo- 
Bei paedia of the world’s choicest merchandise. Whether ; 
i you need wearing apparel, house furnishings, stoves, 
W# eroceries, hardware,—whatever it may be,—you will 
W find it here and at prices that for goods of equal qual- 

ity are positively without precedent. You will learn 

















ia Re the meaning of the ‘‘ Regular Macy Saving,’’ and se- 
LZ ap, cure for yourself the unparalleled price advantages 


2.0% offered only to MACY customers. Our latest Catalog is 
—s 
















ime & any bigger and better than ever, by far the in geo 

E FASHION P| Vg, sued by any New York retail concern. e prices S 

agli Cu we A WA quoted are ’way below the usual and the qualities are N 
who m in every instance thoroughly dependable. Our guaran- NX 


J tee of satisfaction protects you completely. OUR PRE- 


SN 

h ds of articles into W 

cae ome ur ok epee On erie are \ 
last; your savings are most. And a post card does it NSN 
all. Write to-day for our big free Catalog and it will be N 
sent postpaid by return mail. 810 M \ 

R.H.MACY & CO., suits” New York \ 
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THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its Serving Qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 


Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. for booklet F 








HE silky inner fleece of Twolayr 
is delightfully warm and agrecable. 


aNOLAYp 


Fleece-Lined Underwear 
Twolayr fleece is always dry and silky. The 


hygienic principle on which Twolayr is constructed 
keeps itso. Twolayr is made of 
1, An outer fabric of elastic rib. 
2. An air space for ventilation and warmth. 
3s An inner fabric of ribbed fleece. 
The air space keeps the fleece dry and gives added 
warmth. Though medium in weight, Twolayr 
affords perfect protection against the bitterest 
colds. It is smooth and easy in fit and durable. 
; For Men, Women and Children 
in Separate and Union Garments, at 50c and up. 
Twolayr is one of the famous Bodygard Under- 
Wears. Sold by most dealers. 
Write for Bodygard Book No. 68 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
tica New York 
Makers of Bodygard Underwears, 2 
including Lambsduwn, Vellastic, 4° 
« Springtex and Airyknit. y 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


FOR THE FARM @& 


For inside floors use the paint made expressly 





























eA \s. ¥ for the purpose—Sherwin-Williams Inside 
P f Floor Paint. Easily applied, dries over night 
f 4 with a hard gloss surface that will stand scrub- 


bing. Does not mar easily under foot wear. 


Ten colors. 








Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 732 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 














HONEY ee ight inves veer white, ies Water fot of i 
White, 12e—Will shin all wing insp: cti a ec cere 
le, 12¢ shin wing insp: ction betore pay alr F PA 
ment. Large si uvle,1'c Honey leaflet fre. Sp tlililileletelttsi ols AAO Ane fl 
Apiaries Co., ®ox #1, Nordh ‘ff Cal | | | | | | | | ill | | | | | 
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FEATHER BEDS 
For only $10 we will hip yous m e r+ w 36-lb. 
feathe: bed and 6-lb. pair pillews; freight pre- 
paid, on orders for two bec: o: more Address 
TURNER-SETZLER FURNIi URE COMPANY 
Converse, South Carolina. ; 


Low Prices for this Handsome Fence 


100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
urches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 


SHE WARD FENCE CO., Box 947. Decatur, Ind. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 7” 














THE HOME CIRCLE 


«all 

















‘PUSSUM TsME. 


En fling de dogs a tater apiece, 


Q* DIP some taters down in de grease 


Ram yo’ brogans clean er tacks 
Split de splinters en fetch de ax:— 
Hit’s ’possum time again! 


Catfish tender, catfish tough, 

We’s done et catfish long enough; 

We’s tar’d er peas en white side meat, 

En we’s gwine have supp’n ’at’s good to eat:— 
Hit’s ’possum time again! 


De pot’s gwine simmer en bubble en bile 
Till hit gits seummed over wid ’possum ile; 
Hit’ll look jis’ ’s juicy as tar-soapsuds. 
Whoop, come along, coon! we’s off to de woods: — 
Hit’s ’possum time again! ; 


—John Charles McNeill. * 








STARCH FOODS: FLOUR, MEAL, RICE, POTATOES, ETC. 





How to Cook Them—Thorough Cooking Essential to Digestibil- 
ity—No. 2 of Our Series “The Art of Cookery.” 





By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


choice ef food and the serving 

of the cooked materials at the 
table. In order to insure a nice 
choice of food, one must know the 
groups into 
which our foods 
are classed, and 
their effect upon 
body tissues. In 
order to cook 
these materials, 
one must know 
their nature and 
composition. 

We may think 
of food as divided 
into two main groups, organic foods, 
and inorganic foods. The first group 
includes practically all the materials 
that we commonly regard as food; 
that is, the meats, breads, sugars, 
eggs, etc., or those materials derived 
from living things, either plants or 
animals. The second group consists 
of water and mineral matter, both 
lacking in food properties in so far 
as building up body tissue is con- 
cerned, but highly important to the 
proper nourishment of the body. 

The organic foods arrange them- 
selves into three main groups: 1, 
proteid, known to us as lean meat, 
white of eggs, cheese, milk; 2, car- 
bohydrate, or those foods containing 
starch, sugar and cellulose; and 3, 
fats and oils. 


What the Starch Foods Are. 


It is to the cooking of starch 
and cellulose that we are to give 
first attention. We get starch main- 
ly from the grains, the wheat, rye, 
oats, rice; from a few vegetables, 
such as the white potato, sweet po- 
tato, dried beans, peas, and a few 
of the nuts and fruits, as chestnuts, 
peanut, almonds and bananas. The 
poorer people of Europe and Asia 
depend almost entirely upon a starch 
diet for sustenance. For example, in 
Germany, the standard diet is ‘“‘black 
bread,” a combination of rye and 
wheat flour, and coffee. In Italy, it 
is bread and olive oil; in China, it is 
rice, and in Ireland the white potato 
is so generally used that we have 
come to know it as the Irish potato. 
The chestnut trees flourish in the 
mountains of Italy, and there we 
find the people depending for their 
main food upon the chestnut meal. 
Other nations depend more largely 
upon the starch foods than we do. 
For instance, a European breakfast 
is usually nothing more than wheat 
rolls, butter and either tea, coffee, 
or cocoa. Occasionally one finds a 
locality where preserves or honey is 


[: ART of cookery implies the 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 


added te the breakfast bill of fare, 
but this is not common. We are 
known as a nation of meat-eaters, 
but notwithstanding our reputation, 
we depend also upon starch as the 
basis of our daily meals. 

The foods previously designated as 
starch foods, as we shail see upon 








closer examination, also contain 
other food constituents. Here is a 

Wate:| Protein | starch |Fat 
Wheat Flour -... 12 12 16 1 
COrl MGal .2.2<6. 12 9 75 2 
White Potato -__- 18 2 16° leccu 
| 12 8 = box 

















table showing the composition of our 
more common starch fvods, that is 
the proportional part in 100. 

Raw starch can not be dissolved in 
cold water, is indigestible, and not- 
withstanding its importance to us as 
a food, is practically useless in the 
diet without cooking. When starch, 
such as flour, corn starch, or laundry 
starch, is placed in cold water and 
stirred, the fluid becomes milky. 
When the stirring ceases the granules 
slowly settle to the bottom of the 
vessel, and if the water is poured off 
and the moisture allowed to dry out, 
we find that no change has taken 
place in the material. Not so if to 
the mixture of cold water we add 
boiling water, and the material be 
placed over a fire and allowed to 
cook for several minutes. The clear 
product is then known as starch 
paste and will not again resume its 
original condition even though it is 
allowed to stand and become cold. 


What Cellulose Is. 


The plant tissue, which supplies us 
with starch, is provided by nature 
to withstand cold and drouth, and 
is very close and compact. These 
numerous masses of tiny grains of 
starch are packed closely in bundles, 
each bundle surrounded by a tough 
wall of indigestible fiber, known 48 
cellulose. In the illustration on thé 
next page you will see, not only how 
starch grains vary in size and shape, 
but also how they are bound to 
gether within their walls of cellll- 
lose, as shown in the potato. 

Starch grains absorb water, fr® 
quently increasing their bulk '% 
twenty-five times their original si2¢- 
In cooking starch grains in water 
they are dissolved and become of 
jelly-like consister:cy, while the cell” 
lose wall is only slightly softene! 
even by long continued heating. 

When heat is applied to dry stare’ 
the color gradually becomes bro*%% 


and this browne: material beconé# 
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goluble in cold water. This brown 
starch we call dextrine. The agree- 
able flavor of toasted bread, the nice- 
ly prowned crust of biscuit or light- 
pread is due to the dextrine-changed 
starch. Dextrine is an easily digest- 
ed form of starch, and for that rea- 
gon the well browned slice of light- 
pread, the crusty, well-browned roll 
or biscuit is a wholesome form of 
starch. j 


starch Foods Must Be Thoroughly 
Cooked. 

The fact to be borne in mind con- 

cerning all foods containing starch 

is that thorough cooking is required 


STARCH CELLS 





Rice. 


Wheat. 


to render them digestible, and that 
the longer the heat is applied the 
more digestible this form of food be- 
vomes. This principle can not be 
emphasized too strongly, when thea 
starch food is to be fed to children, 
or to persons of weak digestive pow- 
ers. The under-cooked loaf of bread 
or biscuit, the half-cooked rice or 
underdone potato offer difficulties in 
the digestive tract of the most robust 
person, particularly when combined 
with insufficient cooking there is 
poor mastication of the food. But 
that is another story. Standards 
may vary, the individual taste varies, 
but that does not alter the fact that 
the starch grain must be thoroughly 
cooked if it is to play its part in the 
nourishment of the body. 


Corn. 





THREE RECIPES FOR COOKING 
STARCH FOODS 


Boiled Rice—1 cup rice, 2 quarts 
boiling water, 1 tablespoonful salt. 
Add cleaned rice slowly to boiling 
salted water, so as not to check boil- 
ing. Boil 30 minutes, or until grains 
are soft. Drain cooked rice in a 
coarse strainer, pour over 1 quart of 
hot water, return to kettle in which 
it was cooked, cover, set on back of 
the stove to dry off, when kernels are 
distinct. When stirring rice always 
use a fork. 

Corn Starch Blanc Mange—Blend 2 
tablespoons corn starch with 2quai 
amount of milk, heat remainder of 1 
Cup of milk in double boiler Stir 
hot milk into moistened starch, re- 
turn to double boiler, stir on stov2 
until thick. Cook 20 or 30 min. ° 
or longer. Add 2 tablespoons su; 7r 
flavor with vanilla or lemon, or use 
fruit juice instead of milk, or blend 
2 tablespoons of cocoa or melted 
chocolate with the sugar before it is 
added to the corn starch mixture. 

Breakfast Puffs—1 cup flour, % 
Cup sweetmilk, 1-2 cup water. Mix 
milk and water. Add gradually to 
flour, and beat with Dover egg-beater 
Until very light. Pour into hi8sing- 
hot gem pans; bake 30 to 35 minutes 
Mm hot: oven, 





Look up Mrs. Tate’s excellent arti- 
Cle on fiowers on page 22. Next 
ook “Margaret” and Prof. Massey 
“hag have other flower articles, and 
“Ts. Stevens will discuss ‘The Prin- 
“lines of Bread Making.” 





ried skirmish line. 


many-hued? 


nameless spell of primeval woods 


allically down the forest. 


Was music ever sweeter? 


worship. 


hands, were joined together. 





A DAY IN THE aAUIUMN WuODS. 


ERY quietly we went, my sweetheart-wife and I, taking our way 

\ along the path, then out across the fallen leaves, saying little. 

The red sugarberry flew its battle-flag from every height. 

golden maple marched side by side with the red elm, and underneath 

these stately leaders crowded the dogwood and the sassafras in ser- 

Monk-like towered the hooded pine over blazing 
yellow of hickory, over purple heads of oaks. 

And the falling leaves, how they drifted down in dazzling showers, 
drifting here against a rock, drifting yonder against a bank, falling 
straight or falling aslant, but falling, ever falling, whispering faintly 
as they drifted downward through the breezeless, golden afternoon. 

What foot of Persian king ever trod carpet so rich, so deep, so 


We walked upon it slowly, hushed into perfect silence by the 


The sapsucker and the yell w-hammer were drumming on read 
limbs, and the tattoo, which they beat with their long bills, rang met- 


A covey of partridges, sunning themselves in an open, grassy 
nook, got almost under our feet before they rose with startled and 
startling flutter, and whirred away. 

Over ledge after ledge of rock, 

a stream from the spring far up he slope. 
We sat down beside the brook, ana 
as I noted the record of the water’s path on the rocks, and reflected 
how long that little rill must have been at work cutting its way down- 
ward to the gray stones upon which we sat, I got some idea of how 
old, how very old, it all was; and I wondered which one of those 
smooth-worn furrows in the granite marked the bed of the stream 
when Helen of Troy was young, Or when chained thousands, groaning 
beneath the lash, were fitting stones into the Pyramids. 

A mighty suspense hung within those wooded aisles, as if some 
mystic interval had fallen upon the vast cathedral service of nature. 
One felt that something had gone before, that something would fol- 
low after, but that, for the moment, to be reverently silent was 


We were alone, my sweethear¢ and I, and our thoughts, like our 


There was no need for speech. 
she knew that I had heard, the Patter of little feet upon the leaves, 
feet that follow us invisibly now ag we walk toward the setting sun. 
In the song of the water we had heard another voice than that of the 
brook; and down every glade of he wondrous woods I knew there had 
come to her, as to me, the question, “Shall she be ours again?”’, And 
to know that the sorrow had not lifted for her, any more than it had 
lifted for me, I had only to glance at the dear face into which grief 
had so cruelly stamped its shadow and its pain.—Thomas E. Watson. 


The 


between two steep hills, dashed 


I knew that she had heard, and 








HOW A MOTHER HAS KEPT HER 
CHILD WELL. 





Two-Dollar Prize Letter. 


Every word that you have said 
about the care of the babies has 
gone straight to my heart. I want 
to get several in the list of books 





send in Your Application— 
There is no Time to Lose. 


Applications for entering our 
Domestic Science course are com- 
ing in by every mail. Don’t hesi- 
tate any longer but send in your 
order and $1 for the first book if 
you wish to join. The total cost 
including postage on books and 
letters sent you will not be over 
$3.00. 

We should have 10,000 women 
enlisted in this reading course. 
Get two or three neighbors to 
join with you, if possible, but in 
any ease send in your own order. 

The Progressive Farmer has 
gone to much expense and trouble 
in getting up this course, and will 
make nothing out of it; conse- 
quently, we are anxious that 
many readers shall be benefited. 

Look up the blank on page 1 
of our October 7th issue, and sentl 
in your application at once. 











which you published, but so far, I 
have only Dr. Holt’s ‘‘Care and Feed- 
ing of Children.” With it for my 
guide, I have needed no physician, 
and have known how to disregard 
the kind, but woefully miscellaneous 
advice of my neighbors. And now, 
at the end of my baby’s much-talked- 
of and dreaded second summer, she 
has been so well and happy that I 
feel as though I would like to tell 
other mothers some of the ways by 
which I have kept her so well, 


_ always 


I have fed her carefully. The 
rules of her diet are never broken. 
No fly is ever allowed to touch her 
food. 

I have seen to it that she had 
abundant and undisturbed sleep. She 
sleeps in a screened crib, which my 
husband made. She goes to sleep as 
soon as the heat of the day abates, 
usually at 6:30. By having her 
room thoroughly darkened early in 
the morning, she has formed the 
habit of sleeping until seven or af- 
ter. Regular nap time, with extra 
naps when she needs them, is the 
rule. 

I have kept her cool. She plays 
on shady porches until 5 o’clock, 
when an hour’s ride in her baby car- 
riage prepares her to go to sleep 
without a murmur, A low-neck, 
short-sleeved nightgown is the only 
covering that she has had most of 
the nights, although she sleeps alone 
in a down-stairs room, where four 
casement windows and a door are 
open. No flannels, thin 
clothes, and when the thermometer 
goes above 86 degrees, no clothes at 
all, together with fastidious care of 
her body, have kept her from having 
any prickly heat. 

I have kept the floors on which 
she plays scrupulously clean. Hot 
water, with occasionally a soda mint 
dissolved in it, and for constipation, 
a little of Philip’s milk of magnesia 
in her drinking milk, are the only 
medicines that she has had. 

What seems to me to have helped 
as much as anything is keeping her 
quietly at home and, as far as pos- 
sible, leaving her alone. Of course, 
first, last, and always, I have tried 
to do as Dr. Holt’s wonderful little 
book says do. 

She is a “perfectly good” baby, 
and I wish that you could see her 

MRS. DAVID S. PACKARD. 

Pinebluff, N. C. 
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Don’t rub 
the life out of 
your clothes 


Sprinkle a little Gold Dust 
in the water, and let the Gold 
Dust Twins do all the hard 
part of the task. Gold Dust 
starts to dissolve and lather 
the moment it strikes the 
water; it starts to cleanse the 
moment it comes in contact 
with the garment. It instantly 
softens the hardest water, 
saves rubbing, saves wear and 
tear on clothes, and does most 
of the work without your 
assistance. 


Use Gold Dust next wash day, 
and have whiter, sweeter, 
cleaner clothes, with half the 
effort and in half the time. 














Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy. 











**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’’ 




















Forget Your Feet. 

A busy man might as well 
be crippled as to be poorly 
shod. Poor shoes make it 
awful hard to keep your mind 
off your feet. 

King Bee and Easy Street 
are comfortable. They are 
made in our Georgia Shoe 
Factory and are ‘‘there” on 
style and wearing qualities. 

Two new classy lasts have 
just been put in “Ty Cobb,” 
“Red Rock.” They’ll please 
you. 

Just ask your dealer to 
show them. 








Buys This Large Handsome 
Nickel Trimmed Steel Range 


‘y without ranma ie eae or 










BY} reservoir. With high warm- 
wi ing closet, purceiain lined 
4 reservoir, just as shown in 
cut, $17.75; large, square, 
oven, wonderful baker, 6 cook- 
ing holes, body made of cold 
rolled steel. Duplex grate ;burns 
wood orcoal. Handsome nickel 
j) trimmings, highly polished. 


range. 
Seb Ay it inte 

ys yuse it 30 days. f you don’ 

Wits find it exactly as represent 

ed, the biggest bargain you 

ual to stoves re 


for our beautifuliy illustrated Stove 
Write Today Catalog No. M *01 ; @ postal card will do 
‘0 selectfrom. Don’t buy until you a. it. 


{BN styles to sel 
MARVIN SMITH & GO., GHIGAGO, ILL. 





North State Life insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 
represented. 





=" “You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.“ 


Consolidated, 1911, with the Farmers’ Union Guide, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Southern Farm Advocate, Memphis, Tenn. 


Published Weekly by the Agricultural Publishing Co., at 
RALEIGH, N. O., —AND— STARKVILLE, MISS. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Raleigh. N. O. 
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Fach Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


we will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons. but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we wil! 
make good tothe subscriber as we have just indicated. The con 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
{n our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing eacb advertiser: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliabilitv of all advertising it carries ” 


nvegaaramcea” ren 135,000 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 80 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 
To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten wesks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it 























Don’t let your wife forget to enter our Domestic 
Science course. 





Notice what your Congressman says—or doesn’t 
say—about the parcels post, and write him if he 
is lukewarm or silent. 





Have you selected seed from your best cotton 
and corn stalks for next year’s planting? No 
other day’s fall work pays better. 





Hold on to your cotton. That is not hard work, 
and it will pay better than much of the hard 
work you have done in making the crop. 





Hundreds of thousands of dollars will be wasted 
in the South this fall as a result of the old ignor- 
ant “all-corn’ method of fattening hogs. But 
there is no reason why you should not be wiser. 
Read the articles now beginning in our Live Stock 
Department. 





Resolve now that you will not leave any land 
bare this winter. The loss is not so great in the 
North where the soil freezes, but here in the 
South the leaching of fertility is enormous. But 
much as you will save by preventing leaching, 
the great gain will be in having something to feed 
next spring instead of buying high-priced hay. Sow 
rye if you can’t sow anything else. 





Perhaps your wife couldn’t go to college when 
she was a girl. Or perhaps if she went, she was 
taught nothing of domestic science—the sciences 
and studies that help in home-making and give 
the best of housekeepers new zest and interest in 
their work. If so, our Domestic Science course 
offers her a sort of college course at home. En- 
courage her to try it. 





We have a letter from one of the most promi- 
nent cotton growers in the South criticising the 
Farmers’ Union Convention for recommending 
fourteen and fifteen cents as the minimum price 
for cotton this year, but we do not believe that 
this is the time to publish criticisms of this kind. 
It was the opinion of The Progressive Farmer 
that thirteen cents was the figure at which farm- 
ers should hold: this was the minimum price we 
advised before the convention met; and if the 
Union in its wisdom had seen fit to make a fight 
for thirteen cents, we believe that vastly more 
could have been accomplished than with the fif- 


teen cent minimum it is now impossible to en- 
force. But we know that our Union leaders acted 
as best they could with the lights before them, 
and a soldier should never waste time condemning 
his generals while the fight is going on. 





The next thing to do? Well, the next thing to 
do after reading our “Orchard Planting Special’’ is 
to go ahead and order all the fruit trees you need 
from some reliable nurseryman (those who adver- 
tise in The Progressive Farmer are guaranteed) 
and get them in the ground. There is no excuse 
for any Southern farm family being without an 
abundance of fruit. 





Every Southern 
farm should have a supply of figs, and there is 
an excellent opportunity to make a great market 
demand for them. We hoped to have an article 
on figs for this issue, but failed. We are going 
to get it soon, however. This reminds us, too, 
to call attention here to Professor Niven’s article 
on Scuppernongs. No easier fruit to grow, and 
few or none better to eat. 


The fig is a neglected fruit. 





If we have said little in this issue about com- 
mercial orchards in the South, it is not because 
we fail to recognize the opportunities along this 
line. There is so much need of better home orch- 
ards that we couldn’t get away from the subject, 
it seemed; and besides, once Southern farmers 
learn to grow fruit, the big orchards will come. 
The man who knows how to care for an orchard 
can find nothing better to in our 
opinion. 


engage in, 


Now that you are selling your crops and buying 
supplies for the farm and home, don’t be content 
to take just whatever is offered to you by your 
nearest merchant, but do a little investigating for 
yourself. Twenty-five cents worth of postals used 
in getting catalogs and price lists from Progressive 
Farmer advertisers may easily save you more 
than twenty-five dollars in value and prices of the 
goods purchased. Beabusiness man. Our guar- 
antee makes you safe. 








The prizes for letters to this Special were 
awarded as follows: D. Crighton, Okolona, 
Miss., $5; W. D. Troutman, Troutman, N. C.; 
John H. Periman, Russellville, Ark.; J. T. Wat- 
kins, Polkton, N. C., $2.50 each. We thank every 
one of the many friends who wrote for the issue, 
those whose letters we could not publish, just the 
same as those who are among the prize winners. 
In fact, we could make up a pretty good Orchard 
Planting Special out of the letters we have been 
compelled to leave entirely out this time. We 
hope, of course, to use the best of them later. 





12-Cent Cotton in Six Months. 





NCE again let us say to our cotton growers: 
Don’t get stampeded. Don’t sell your cot- 


ton. Borrow money, if you must, but hold 
to it. We are about willing to risk the predic- 
tion that cotton will be twelve cents in six 
months. 


“T have traveled pretty well over the Cotton 
Belt,” said Mr. George Duncan, of Alabama, in 
The Progressive Farmer office a day or two ago, 
“and I am convinced that the greatest misappre- 
hension exists as to the size of the crop. The 
crop matured early anyhow, and in many sec- 
tions the army worm stripped the leaves and has 
caused the entire crop to open earlier than it 
would otherwise have done. It’s this remark- 
ably early opening and the consequentdy equally 
early ginning—-the enormous ginning receipts— 
that are giving the impression of a bumper crop. 
A little later the real facts will become known 
and prices will go bounding back. The trauble 
is the farmers are stampeded.”’ 

Mr. Duncan believes cotton will go to fourteen 
cents, but all The Progressive Farmer predicts is 
twelve. We don’t guarantee it, but we believe 
Nine 


it. In any case, hold on to your cotton. 
cent prices are absurd. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, © 


When You Buy Your Fruit Trees, 


UST a few words about buying your frujt 

trees, and just a few warnings. First of ah 

don’t buy high-priced novelties to start vei 
orchard with. If you have a good start and wish 
to experiment a little, it may be all right to Day 
the agent with the fancy pictures and the slick 
tongue a dollar or two for some new variety which 
is “the best ever’; but until you get an orcharg 
and some experience, stick to the standard yg. 
rieties. 

You can in most cases get your trees cheaper 
by buying direct from the nurseries. It will bea 
whole lot safer for you to write to the nurseries 
advertising in this paper, and to tell them just 
how many trees you wish, what kind of land you 
expect to plant on, and when you wish the differ. 
ent fruits to ripen, than to let an agent talk you 
into buying more trees than you are prepared to 
care for, or into signing a long-time note in which 
the trees are all charged up at fancy prices. 

Don’t buy large trees. Get one-year-olds. And 
don’t buy any at all unless you have a place to 
put them. By a place to put them, we mean a 
well enclosed piece of land of fair fertility. 

See that your contract guarantees the trees to 
be true to name and free from insects and dis 
ease. Look at them carefully when they come, 
You can tell if they are infested with scale or 
wooly aphis, or affected with crown gall. There 
will be little danger of any of these if you buy 
from reliable nurseries, but it is your business to 
see that they are all right. 

Hold your nurseryman up to his contract, but 
don’t expect him to guarantee the trees to live, 
to bear at a certain age, or anything like that. 
And don’t pay him an extra price for “‘whoie-root 
grafted” apples, for “‘blight-proof” pears or for 
anything that is in a class all to itself. Always 
beware of the man who claims too much: but al- 
ways bear in mind, too, that you can’t cet the 
best trees at the lowest price. 

In short, order direct from a reliable nursery, 
buy one-year-old trees of standard varieties; pay 
a fair price for them, and take care of them when 
they come. 





“Scientific Farming” and Retter Marketing 
Both Essential. 


HE MAN who makes only half a bale of cotton 
to the acre on land that 


should make a 

bale is in a bad fix this year. And he is not 

only in bad fix himself, is not only getting 
next to nothing for himself and his family, but 


it is such backward, unprogressive farmers ag 
he who raise the “distressed cotton” that has to 
be put on the market to depress prices for every- 


body else. To flatter such men in their ignorance 
and backwardness by telling them it is a mistake 
for the South to learn to make more cotton to 


the acre means not only to encourage dry rot in 
such men themselves, but would help doom their 
families to ignorance and want—and help doom 
the South in the same way. 

The man who has learned to make a bale and 
more to the acre where only half a bale grew be 
fore is the man who has found “the way out” for 
himself and for the South. 

The half-bale man would keep us poor forever 
The bale-per-acre or bale-and-a-half-per-acre man 
is our salvation, for he can plant only half as 
many acres as formerly without decreasing his 
cotton production, and have the other half for 
growing corn, hay, peas, and hog fed. 

Sueh a farmer is independent of cotton prices 
and can sit back with corn crib and smoke-housé 
of his own, and hold his cotton till he gets what 
he regards as a fair price. 

If it were not for such farmers who have leart 
ed better methods of production, the price of cot 
ton In the South would be much lower than it 
to-day. 

The salvation of the South lies in increasing the 
number of such enterprising, progressive, thought 
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ful farmers. Nobody can stop the tide of knowl- 
edge that is teaching men to get more out of their 
Jabor than ever before. You might as well try 
to sweep back the tides of the ocean with a broom. 
The other fellow is going to make cotton cheaply, 
js going to learn how to make the largest yield 
possible per acre, whether you do nor not. If 
you fail to do so, you simply cut your own throat. 
Only a fool will be content to give two days’ hard 
labor to do what he might learn to do in one day, 
or to work two acres to produce what he might 
jearn to produce on one acre; and the majority 
of folks are not going to be fools. 

The hope of the South is in better farming— 
Jearning not only how to produce the world’s cot- 
ton crop on the smallest possible acreage, but also 
the biggest possible yields of grain, forage and 
feed crops, for human food and for feeding live 
stock, so that we may be independent of “‘specu- 
lators’ and “raiders” and prepared to hold cotton 
whenever the time comes to hold. And every man 
who is farming so poorly that he can not do this 
is a drawback to our entire section. 

Then, too, newspapers and agricultural leaders 
who are teaching better farming are helping the 
cotton situation in other ways. They are demon- 
strating that other crops will pay as well as cot- 
ton, and are therefore helping hold the cotton 
acreage down. Farmers who have learned to 
make fifty bushels of corn per acre are not going 
wild over cotton and plant everything to it, even if 
it brings 15 cents. Similarly, farmers who have 
learned to get the best profits possible in dairying 
and stock-raising are not going to increase their 
cotton acreage materially because of a slight ad- 
vance in price. 

The hopeful fact about the Farmers’ Union is 
that it officially recognizes these truths. Other 
farmers’ organizations have laid emphasis only on 
better marketing of the money crops without em- 
phasizing the necessity of better farming, but the 
Union has as its purpose ‘‘to educate the people 
in scientific farming’”’ as well as in ‘‘the process of 
marketing.’”’? No man who is faithful to the Union 
cause can afford to discouruge either purpose. 

To go back to old: mettods of farming would 
make our people as helpless as they were in the 
§0’s when cotton was sold at 5 or 6 cents a pound 
and no farmer was able to 4ocld. But to encour- 
age the great program of sci “tific farming which 
is now re-making the South js to help the cotton 
situation in a thousand ways. 

(1) For one thing, only better farming, scien- 
tific farming, will save us from the great peril of 
the early-marketed “‘distressed”’ cotton which poor, 
unprogressive farmers now throw on the market 
early in the season with the inevitable result of 
depressing prices. 

(2) Better farming alone (by demonstrating 
the profits in other crops) can save us from the 
even greater peril of planting an excessive acre- 
age whenever prices go up and thereby forcing 
Prices ruinously low when the big crop comes 
on the market. 

(3) Only better farming can make a suc- 
cess of any “‘holding’’ movement, because without 
diversified farming and increased production, our 
farmers can not grow sufficient supplies to be in- 
dependent of cotton. 


“Scientific farming” is absolutely essential te 
better cotton prices. 





Some Good Things in Next Week’s Paper. 


ciples of Bread-Making”’ that will be worth 
a year’s subscription to any housekeeper. 
Dr. Butler will give more counsel, based on 
thoroughgoing tests and experiments, as to the 
cheapest way to fatten hogs. 
There will be more suggestions about flower 
gardens by Professor Massey and ‘‘Margaret.’ 
An article on tile drainage by Mr. French. 
Fall gardening hints and more talks on how to 
blow, by Professor Massey. 
Suggestions for preparing wheat lands. 
Dr. Shore will tell how to keep wells and 
Springs from becoming contaminated. 
a, itinese “Fung-shui,’ or earth-devils in the 
outh, by Rev. C. L. Greaves. 


| N ARTICLE by Mrs. Stevens on “The Prin- 





A Thought for the Week. 


HAT another saith gf thee concerneth 
more him that saith if than it concerneth 


thee.— Epictetus. 

















“What’s The News?” |: 








1 
Told in a Little Space. 


E ARE evidently in sight of the time when 
W the mails between the more important cit- 

ies of the United States will be varried by 
airship. Postmaster-General Hitchcock recom- 
mends an oppropriation of $50,000 to experiment 
with the service. Of more immediate interest is 
his recommendation that $50,000 be appropriated 
“to cover an investigation having for its object the 
final establishment of a general parcels post.’’ The 
farmers of the United States have been trying 
for twenty years to get the benefit of the parcels 
post plan, benefits enjoyed by citizens of nearly 
every other civilized nation. We have now only 
to bring proper pressure to bear upon our Con- 
gressmen in order to succeed. 

ss 

The imperative need of some law to limit the 
expenditures of Congressmen and Senators is 
brought out by the Stephenson investigation now 
in progress. Isaac Stephenson is the new Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, and he confesses that he 
spent $107,973 to get his seat. So far there is 
no evidence to prove that he personally bought 
votes or influence, but any man with common 
sense knows that there is no occasion to use such 
an enormous fund legitimately. Having a pile 
of money and an ambition to go to the Senate, 
Stephenson simply put his wealth at the com- 
mand of his campaign managers and he is no less 
guilty of the corrupt practices which they com- 
mitted than if he had personally superintended 
them. Already in some of our Soutern States the 
entry of wealthy men into politics has resulted in 
serious debauchery of the electorate. We should 
have a law limiting the amount of money that 
may be spent by candidates for every office and 
requiring sworn and detailed statements of all 
campaign expenditures. At the same time we 
should not confine our blame to candidates for 
office. We must develop in each neighborhood a 
spirit that will condemn vote-selling as unsparing- 
ly as theft or forgery. The man who is known to 
have sold his vote is no more worthy of respect 
than if he had stolen a ham. 

se. 6 

Secretary Wilson has acted in the case of Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, and has acted in a very different 
manner from what his earlier actions would have 
indicated. Solicitor McCabe is removed from 
the Pure Food and Drug Board, and Dr. R. E. 
Doolittle, of New York, who was personally select- 
ed Dr. Wiley, appointed in his place. Later, 
Dr. Dunlap, the member of the Board who had 
several times reversed himself to follow Mr. Mc- 
Cabe’s lead, resigned. This leaves Dr. Wiley in 
full control of his Bureau and gives him a freer 
hand than he has ever had. It is expected that 
upon President Taft’s return to Washington, So- 
licitor McCabe will lose his position, and it is to 
be hoped that there will be a radical reorganiza- 
tion of the whole Department of Agriculture. 

*- *¢ # 

The trial of the McNamara brothers, the ac- 
cused labor leaders, has begun in Los Angeles, 
Cal. October 1 of last year, it will be remem- 
bered, the building of the Los Angeles Times, long 
a bitter antagonist of the labor unions, was blown 
up and twenty-one employes killed in the ex- 
plosion. At the same time bombs were placed 
at the home of General Otis, the editor of the 
paper, whose fight on unionism has made him so 
unpopular with labor leaders. Largely on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and that of uncertain char- 
acter, a case has been worked up against the Mc- 
Namaras, and the eyes of the whole country will 
be on the trial for some time to come. 

* * & 

Since the State of Virginia failed to act in the 
matter, it is gratifying to see that the Postoffice 
Department has instituted suit against two Rich- 
mond dailies for the publication of improper mat- 
ter in the reports of the recent Beattie trial. But 
was not practically the same matter printed in 
most other Southern dailies? The surest remedy 
is not in Government action, but in action by 
subscribers. Why should we not have papers in 
the South like the New York Times and Evening 
Post, and Springfield Republican that do not fea- 
ture crime as if it were the only real ‘‘news”’ and 
that profess to print not ‘all the news,” but “‘all 
the news that’s fit to print’’? 

es 6's 

King George and Queen Mary are soon to leave 
England for India, where the coronation durbar 
proclaiming them Emperor and Empress of India 
will be held December 12. In these modern days 
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the world probably sees no more gorgeous and 
Arabian Nights-like spectacle than the coronation 
durbar in India. The rajahs or kings of the 
States which make up the Indian Empire vie with 
one another in the splendor of their equipment 
and retinues, and the display of jewelry, robes, 
elephants, horses, servants, etc., etc., is such as 
to recall the days of Solomon. 
s*6sh6s 

The early reports of the bombardment of the 
city of Tripoli proved incorrect, but a bombard- 
ment took place Wednesday of last week. Turkey 
has appealed in vain to the Powers, and is in 
no condition to resist the Italian demands. For 
the first time in many years, however, the sympa- 
thy of the world seems to be with Turkey, the 
general impression heing that Italy deliberately 
took advantage of the quarrel between France and 
Germany to grab a piece of Africa. 

s¢@68 

There are no further notable developments in 
the Italian-Turkish War. Turkey, being without 
a decent navy, is unable to get at the Italians in 
Tripoli or at home, and Italy has no reason for 
going over to Turkey to fight the matter out. 
Turkey at one time proposed to retaliate by ex- 
pelling all Italians from her borderg, but the 
Powers seem to have forced her to abandon the 
idea. 

a 

Major J. C. Hemphill, formerly editor of the 
Charleston News and Courier, and now editor of 
the Times-Dispatch of Richmond, has bought an 
interest in the Charlotte Observer and will become 
editor November 1. Associated with him as pub- 
lisher is Mr. A, E. Gonzales of the Columbia 
State. 

sss 

Hon. Locke Craig, who was a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of North 
Carolina in 1908, announces himself a candidate 
for the 1912 nomination. Lieutenant-Governor 
W. C. Newland will oppose him. Present pros- 
pects indicate the nomination of Craig. 

* & & 

Governor Woodrow Wilson was the hero of the 
New Jersey Democratic State Convention. A res- 
olution endorsing him for the Presidency would 
have been passed with great enthusiasm but for 
his urging that the matter be left to a primary in 
which all the voters personally participate. 

ss 

Cornelius N. Bliss, formerly Treasurer of the 
National Republican Committee and Secretary of 
the Interior under McKinley, is dead at the age 
of 78. He was a successful business man and 
especially successful as a collector of campaign 
funds. 

s+. 38 

A fine and fitting tribute to James Whitcomb 
Riley, the poet who has interpreted childhood 
so delightfully, is the action of Indiana city 
schools in celebrating his birthday while he is 
yet alive. He is now 58, and in poor health. 

2? ¢ 2 

The North Carolina State Farmers’ Union will 
holds is regular annual meeting in Wilson, De- 
cember 18, 14, and 15. 

s 3 8 

No settlement of the Illinois Central Railroad 

strike has yet been reached. 


Autumn’s High Tide. 
G lexi later in the [autumn] season Nature’s 





tenderness waxes stronger. It is impossible 

not to be fond of our mother now, for she 
is so fond of us. At other periods she does not 
make this impression on me, or only at rare inter- 
vals, but in those genial days of autumn, when she 
has perfected her harvests and accomplished every 
needful thing that was given to her to do—then 
she overflows with a blessed superfluity of love. 
She has leisuré to caress her children now. It is 
good to be altve, and at such times. Thank Heaven 
for breath! yes, for mere breath, when it is made 
up of a heavenly breeze like this. It comes with 
a real kiss upon our cheeks. It would linger 
fondly around us, if it might, but since it must 
be gone, it embraces us with its whole kindly 
heart and passes onward to embrace likewise the 
next thing that it meets. A blessing is flung abroad 
and scattered far and wide over the earth, to be 
gathered up by all who choose. I recline upon 
the still unwithered grass and whisper to myself: 
“O perfect day! O beautiful world! O beneficent 
God!” And it is the promise of a blessed eternity, 
for our Creator ‘would never have made such love- 
ly days and given us the deep hearts to enjoy 
them and beyond all thought unless we were meant 
to be immortal. This sunshine is the golden 
pledge thereof. It beams through the gates of 


paradise anti shows us glimpses far inward.—Na- 
thaniel- Hawthorne, in “The Old Manse.”’ 
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‘A DIPPING TANK OR A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO DIP NO! 


— WILL DO THE WORK ~ 


THERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 

*, UNTHRIFTY PIGS. IF YOU HAVE SOME 

- OF THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 





_ TANKS AND WALLOWS. IT TELLS 
, HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


KRESO DIP NOI 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR HILLING LICE TICKS MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB,MANGE RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES, 
.TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NOI 


PARKE,DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


ZOE 
Re rrevurscruneo ty | 


VCC) 


‘DETROIT MICH. 


We} a 
. // > wy 
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Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd. son of the 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 
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FELUVDING THE tA. 


TENING HUGS—1L. 





Common Mistakes in the Feeding of Hogs at This Season—No 


One Feed Can Give the Most E 
tion to the Needs of the Animal. 


conomical Gains—Adapt the Ra- 





(No. 34 of a series of articles “ Feeding Farm Animals in the South.) 


By Tait 


HE fattening ef the hogs to be 

[" killed next winter usually be- 

gins soon after the ripening of 
the corn crop. The hogs that have 
been running in the woods, lots and 
pastures (?) and their even more un- 
fortunate brothers that have been 
kept in a dry lot during the summer, 
are now being treated to more lib- 
eral rations of corn; for it must be 
admitted that corm, and usually corn 
alone, is still the feed upom which 
the most of our hogs are fattened. It 
is now too late to provide those feeds 
upon which the hogs can be most 
economically fattened this fall; but 
if the best is not now possible, still 
much improvement may be made on 
the usual method of pen or dry lot 
feeding on corn alone. 

Corn is an excellent feed for fat- 
tening hogs. It is easily digested, 
very nutritious, and the hogs like 
it; but for all that, it is not an eco- 
nomical or satisfactory feed as gen- 
erally used. The fault, however, is 
more in the manner in which it is 
used than in the feed itself. In or- 
der that we may have a standard 
for making the ration for the fatten- 
ing hogs, we may state the nutrients 
generally accepted as being approxi- 
mately the requirements of 1,000 
pounds of hogs, live weight, during 
24 hours. The feed requirements of 
growing fattening swine are some- 
what different from mature fatten- 
ing swine and each will be given 
separately. In fattening swine that 
have already grown considerable 
frame and have attained some age. 
the feeding period is divided into 
three portions, in the belief that the 
feed requirements change somewhat 
as the feeding progresses. 

Digestible nutrients required by 
i,000 pounds of fattening (mature) 
swine in 24 hours: 


Butler. 


ing 300 pounds. Another fact is also 
to be learned from these ‘“‘stand- 
ards”: A young pig, or a mature 
hog, during the first third of the 
fattening period, requires more feed 
in proportion to its weight than does 
an older animal, or a mature hog, 
during the last third of the feeding 
period. For instance, mature hogs 
require 28 pounds of carbohydrates 
daily to every 1,000 pounds live 
weight, during the first third of the 
fattening period, and only 18 pounds 
of carbohydrates during the last third 
of the period. Also, 1,000 pounds of 
pigs, 2 to 3 months old and weighing 
50 pounds each, need 28 pounds of 
carbohydrates daily, while 1,000 
pounds of pigs, 9 to 12 months old 
and weighing 300 pounds each, only 
require 18.3 pounds of carbohydrates 
daily. 

We would like our readers to study 
these standards closely, but if this is 
not done the special points to which 
we have called attention should cer- 
tainly be remembered. 

If a pig, 2 to 8 months old, re- 
quires 66 per cent more, or one and 
two-thirds as much protein as a pig 
9 to 12 months old, or if a mature 
hog requires more than twice as 
much protein during the first part 
of the fattening period as it does 
during the last part of the period 
it is plainly seen that no one feed 
can be suitable for feeding all kinds 
of hogs during the entire fattening 
period. 


Don’t Try to Fatten Hogs on Corn 
Alone. 


Our first lesson, then, is that corn 
alone is not suitable for fattening the 
hogs. They will not make the best 
growth on it, nor is it most econom- 
ical. It may cost 5 cents a pound to 
produce pork on soy beans alone, or 





Pinehurst Farm 
BERKSHIRES 








At the recent sale at Raleigh topped the 
sale and also sold fr the highest aver- 
age of any consignor, which demon- 
strates to our patrons that we sell good 
BERKSHIRES a: well as breed them. 
Stuck ¢ ns antly for sale Examine our 
exhibit at the coming State Fair October 


6-21 $ 








A. M. SWINNERTON, Mer. 








| Raonerd Tufts,Owner. Pinehurst, N.C. 








Uwing to the sale of 
Angus Caittie one of our farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 























Fattening Swine P-otein [Carbohydrate | Ft | Nutritive Ratio 
First Period ----| 45 ]bs. 25.0 Ibs. 0.7 lbs 11059 
Secord Period “ 4.0 * 24.0 © 05 ‘ 1 to 6.3 
Third Period -.....-.....------------------------ 2.7 180 0.4 “ 1 to 7.0 





As stated, growing fattening swine 
need somewhat different feeding, and 
the following is the accepted stand- 
ard: 

Digestible nutrients required by 
1,000 pounds of growing fattening 
swine in 24 hours: 


7 cents a pound on corn alone, while 
a ration of half soy beans and half 
corn may produce pork at 8 cents 
a@ pound. The man who buys his 
pork pays much more for it than it 
should cost him to produce it; but 
the average cost of producing pork 


























Growing Fattening Swine Protein |Carbobydrates| Ft | Nutritive Ratio 
2 to 3 months old—weight, 60 Ibs..-.--..--------| 7.6 ls 28 0 lbs. 1.0 Ib:. . ik 
3 to 5 months old—we » ht. 100 1 50 ** 31% 08 4 ta'6 
5 to 6 menths ola—weit? bt, 150 | 43“ 223 ‘ 06 * 1 to 65 
6 to 8 months old—weight, 200 lt 36 ‘ 205 “ 04 ia. 
9 to 12 months old—weight, 300 3.0 18.3 03 “ + te he 








Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - - Jeffersonten, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs 


The big bone, short nose type. Prices to suit.. 
Address 


OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Mule-Foot Hog Sale 


At Columbus, Indiana, October 24th 


Prize-winners will sell won 67 ribbuns in two 
state and four county fairs. Most of this offer 
ing is sired by or bred to my State Fair win- 
ners. Write for my descriptive catalogue, and 
arrr’ ze to come or send bids. 


CHAS. H THOMPSON, Letts, Ind. 
Hazelbrook Farm Duroc-Jerseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the 
breed. A number of 18 months old sows and 
some extra fine pigs that are beauties, with the 
money making habit bred into them. The best 
pure bred stock is cheapest in the end. 


Hazelbrook Farm 
Frank C. Morris, Prop., Trevilians, Va. 














What These Tables Teach. 


The standards are not given with 
the idea that they must be closely 
followed, nor need they be closely 
one who has trouble in understand- 
ing them. They are given to show 
that the best authorities and those 
having most experience recognize 
that fattening hogs of different ages 
and at different stages of the feed- 
ing period need different rations. For 
instance, mature hogs require nearly 
twice as much protein the first third 
of the fattening period as the last 
third of the period, and a pig 2 to 3 
months old, weighing 50 pounds, re- 
quires more than twice as much pro- 
tein in proportion to its weight 





as a pig 9 to 12 months old, weigh- 


on Southern farms, on corn alone, is 
not much, if any, less than the price 
at which it can be bought. It prob 
ably costs on an average 10 cents a 
pound to produce pork in the South 
on corn alone, when the feeding is 
done in a pen or dry lot. 


Until we can go more fully into 
the subject in later articles, we wish 
to insist that the fattening hogs get 
something besides corn. Cowpeas, 
soy beans or peanuts gathered by the 
hogs with from one-quarter to one- 
third of a ration of corn is the best. 
The man who fattens hogs on cow- 
peas, soy beans or peanuts alone. 
makes about as great a mistake as 
the one who feeds corn only. 


If these cheap crops are not ready 


CY SEPARATOR 
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SEND NO MONEY 
30 Days Trial 


., YOu waste money 
if you pay a cent 
more than our price 
for a Cream Separa. 
tor. You can’t af- 
ford to buy from 
anyone at any price 
until you have sent 
a postal card or qa 
letter asking us for 
our special Cream 
Wesave you half of agents! 





Separator offer. 
Prices—we allow you 30 days trial on your 
own farm—you needn’t send us acent in ad- 
vance, if you prefer not to. 


THE MACY IS THE BEST AND 
YOU CAN PROVE IT 
‘We will send you a machine on trial so you 
out how good it is. No Separator costs one eae 
facture than the Macy, yet our price is half the price 
asked by Agents. Easiest cleaned machine because its 
skimming device is aluminum. Frictionless pivot ball 
earings make it easiest running. Guaranteed forever, 
Five sizes; five ee factory-to-farm prices, Cut 
bg the gene see Profit---keep this money 
in your own pocket. rite to-day for our speci: 
ductory offer. P ae 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
| 810 Macy Building, - New York 


Seat 
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MONEY BACK 


AFTER USING 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 
Six Months 


This farmer got his money back afterusing 
his Tubular only six months, He was throw- 
ing away the cost of a Tubular every six 
months, but now he puts the purchase price 
into his pocket every six months: 


Delaware, O., Sept. 4, 1911. 
The month before we got our Tubu- 
lar we d Pp ds of butter. The 
first month we used the Tubular we 
made 150 pounds from same cows. 
Our Tubular paid for {itself in six 
months. Oo. B. FURNISS, 


Mr. Furniss increased his butter 84 pounds 
per month by using the Tubular, At even 
25 cents a pound he gained $21.00 per month. 
Figure his yearly profits for yourself. Mr. 
Furniss gained more than the average; but 
all Tubular users make money—most of 
them make at least toopertent a year on 
the cost of the Tubular, 

Tubulars make more than others because 
they have twice the skimming 

force and skim twice as clean. 

mp Tubulars wear a lifetime. 
Guaranteed forever by 
America’s oldest and world’s 
biggest separator concern. 
==pDairy Tubulars contain no 
disks. Ask for free trial. 

MW Other separators taken in ex- 


















Mm change. Write for catalog 283 
















THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore 

oronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 
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Holstein Cattle 


Tuberculin Tested 


_ Realizing the demand for good dai y co¥s 
in the S wher : Stat s, -e have establisned 
a ist-ibuting p int at the Pixteland Dairy 
Fa m, Monroe, N C., for the Peck Dairy, 
Conrtl-ni, Ne York. 

We will handle cows not only tuberculin 
tesied, »ut also cows of a strong, vigorous 
e-nstitution. We will have on hand at all 
times some beutiful yo ngheifers Prices 
as iowas - ell- >r-d cows will p»rmit. 

ur mo to: “CLEAN CATILE” 


For inform tion, write or wire 


PINE! AND DAIRY COMPANY 


Monroe, N. C. 























sreal Close Out Sale of Big Prize 
Wioniag Puland China Hogs. 


My entire herd of hogs for sale at half prices for 
the next few weeks, consisting of voars r*aey 
for service, boar pigs and sows bred, and ba | 
»i.s, ready to wean, most be sold at once ss 
.m going to the west. Write me your wall 
Everything goes. Tenn. 

E. S. WRIGHT, Sykes, tenn 


30-Ib. a Week Blood 


I have for sale two of the finest HO the 
FRIESAN BULL CALVES ever born 10 ide 
South. They are Sir Dixie Romp, and Fo 
Iuka. They are beautiful to look upon, (14 
b. here, cegistered, and all papers in! 
Price. $125 each 


OHNSON BIBLE COLL 


EGE 
Kimberlin Heights, Tennessee 
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AVAL SEPARATOI 





(15) 867 


CREAM 
S 


Sal ated —/ 


Skim cleanest=turn easiest=are 


simplest=-most sanitary=-last longest 


The De Laval Separator Co. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO “SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE MONTREAL. WINNIPEG 





———— 


We have gottea out a new and enlarged Pamphlet or 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


treating the subject exhaustively. Free 
bovinterested parties. Write for it to-day. 





(Made of Clay) 
The best "made, smooth and uniform, higt 
grade. everlasting Write for free pamohlet, tc 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO Pomona. N C. 


Registered Jersey Bull 


FOR SALE 
Maitland’s Gvlden Fern. Dropped Oct. 18th. 
1910 A fine indivitual o* the very best breed- 
inv; soli: color. black tongue aud switch. Ready 
for light service. 


JS. Jeffrey. . West Raleigh. N. C. 


Registered Berkshires 


e bargains to offer in p'gs with fancy heads, for 
late October delivery. Also 2 first-clss boars 4 months 
old, with nice short heads, weight 110 Ibs Best of 
breeding und good individuals Satisfactio:. guaranteed. 


T. L. PRICE, Unionville, N. C. 


PULAND UHINA HUGS 
Pigs out of large prolific sows by great*mas- 
sive boars. All pure bred. 
1.B.BROWN, - - - 


Registered Poland Chinas 


Allages and of choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered Shropshire bucks and buck 
lambs. W. J OWEN & Sons, Qi. 1, Hardinsburg Ky. 


Melville Farm 


Registersd Jersey calves of Eminent blood. 
Registered Berkshire pigs. Shropshire sheep. 
R.W.SCOTT. Proprietor. Hew River WC 


TROTTERS, SADDLERS AND PONIES 


The kind that mate Kentucky famous. 100 
— Visit my farm or write for wants and 











Martreesboro, Tenn. 











s, F 
J F RARBEE, Millersburg. Bourhon Co., Ky. 


FOR BR*EDLRS pe ecSscrecy Swine 





Breda... for sale. My herds combine the best 
blocd lines of the breeds. 
D.L. FAR RIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 





NuRifi CAROLINA BERD OF DUROC- 
JERSEY SU INE 
For sale, pigs ten weeks old out of Western 
bred sows by N C. Co’. Write for descriptive 
circulars of the breed and prices. 
W A THIGPEN Route 6, Tarboro. N C. 





Delaw re Stock Farm 


offers for quick sale great bargains in Angus 
Cattle, Hackney and Trotting bred brood maes, 
colts, and fillies, mul s work and driving 
horses, MYER & SON, Bridgeville. Del 





MAPLE GROVE DUROCS 


Ityou want “‘Tonpy” Du-oe Jerseys, | hive 
them forsale at all times at farmers “rices 


G.W.McKnight, - - - - Howell, Ky. 





for the hogs to harvest, then we in- 
sist it will pay to feed the fattening 
hogs some protein feed along with 
the corn, even if you must buy it 
At present, tankage—1 part to 6 or 8 
of corn--is probabiy the cheapest feed 
that can be purchased for balancing 
corn, but we believe it will pay to 
buy even shorts or a little linseed 
meal to mix with the corn, rather 
than to feed corn alone for a period of 
more than two or three weeks. 





CLIP HOGS TO KILL LICE. 

Messrs. Editors: I have been 
breeding the big type Poland China 
hogs for six years. I have been 
among my hogs every day during this 


time, looking after them. I have 
read bulletins on hog raising; also 
read three swine journals. I have 


never yet been able to find a remedy 
that would get rid of lice perma- 
nently until I clipped the hair off. 
Last spring my hogs were all lousy 
I used Kreso dip, which is as good 
a remedy as I ever used, before I 
clipped them. I clipped every hog 
in my herd first of May, just took 
the skin for a pattern. When I got 
all over I greased the inside of ears 
with lard. Cleaned out their old 
beds and burned them. I can not 
find a louse on my place now. My 
hogs have a nice coat of smooth, 
healthy hair now, with no lice. This 
is a sure remedy, and there is no ex- 
pense about it. R. W. BREWER. 
Magee, Miss. 





In the fall of the year, the young 
stock, both colts and calves, are apt 
to fare badly on the dry pastures 
It is not so much that they fail to 
get enough to eat, but rather be- 
cause it is tough and dry, which they 
are unable to digest. A little atten- 
tion during the next two months may 
save lots of feed and many animals 
later in the winter. 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture has decided that only mo- 
lasses produced in Louisiana may 
be labeled ‘‘New Orleans’? molasses. 
Growers in other sections should 
adopt a trademark of their own,— 
and then make it favorably known. 
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SELW1N FARMS, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SECOND ANNUAL PUBLIC SALE, OCTOBER 28, ‘11 


Pure Bred serkshire Hogs, Jersey and Holstein Cattle 





At the Raleigh Berkshire 
sale, Aug 30th, a so: and 
two daughters of Lee’s 
Premier 8rd, 112763 mado 
the highest aver ge fo 

their age ofany h ys suld 

the three havi .g averaged 
$60.33 eich at en average 
0! 91-3 months ola. One o 

them 8 1-2 » onths old (un- 
br gd) -ri: gin, $70.90. The 
orly other ho sold in the 
sale fo more m n y was 
a sow over 16 months old 
sold guar n‘eed -afe with 
pig, and she thn enls 
brought $7.50 more hin 
‘he 81-2 monthe old gilt of 
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Come and buy from he ack:owledg d vest herd in the State Write for book et. 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Proprietor 


Lee’s Premi. r 3rd. 











Patrick Herman 


2660 


BROWN STALLION with tan mvzzle and flanks 15.3 1-2; foaled 1906. 
By Raven Dare 1284, son of Chester Dare 10. 

First P, ize winner in four year old French Coach class, North Caro- 
lina Fair 1910. Registered in the American Saddle Hoise Breeders 
Association. 

1st d‘m Roxy May 2470 by Monte Christo No. 1; 2nd dam by Banta’s 
Denmark 186; 8rd dam by Almont Sentinel (A. T. R.) son of Sentinel 
(280) dam by Almont .33) sonof Alexa der’s Abdallah (15). 


This Horse on Exhibition at the 


Fair Grounds Raleigh, N. C., October 17-20 


Offered for Sale ata Bargain 


Ask for Charles S. Greene, who will show certificate of registration, or 
write the owner 











DR. OSCAR HAYWOOD) 


161 Madison Ave., - - New York City. 

















Dispersion Sale of 
Hereford Cattle 


The world renowned herd of pure bred HEREFORD 
CATTLE of W.S. Van Natta & Son will be sold at 
public auction at 

Fowler, Indiana, on November 2nd and 3rd, 1911 
The chance of a life time to get one or more of these 
Championship Winners. 





Write for catalogue. 


FRANK W. VAN NAITA, Administrator 


Fowler, Indiana. 




















Entire Herd of Berkshires 


FOR SALE 


Consisting of one of the best herd boars in the State, Rhodes’ Artful 
Premier, he by Lee’s Artful Premier 12th, grand champion 1909, the $5,500 
hog, grandson of Premier Lorgfellow, World’s Fair champion, and 
grandson of Premier Longfellow Rival, $10,000. What bette: breeding 
could he have? Extreme short head, pug nose, dished face, perfectly 
marked, and everything it takes to make up a grand hog. 

Ten bred sows, most of them bred to the above boar, for fall and 
winter farrow. 

Fifteen young gilts and boars, out of fine sons of the same boar. A 
few pigs left. Write for descriptive circular and prices. 








Rhodesia Farm 


J. S. RHODES, Prop , WILLIAMSTON, N. C. 








REGISTARED DURUC-sERSLYS 




















75 DUROC-JERStY PIGS 


3 w-eks to 5 months old, of the richest breed- 
i gbn wn te the breed, such 9s the C lonel’s, 
and Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, 
. akin White frp ic-s. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO. 


Mulberry, - - Tennessee 








“STERLING HFRD” consists of thirty five 
brood sows of sever different strains and three 
0a s not akin tu each other pir tu any of the 
sows I am preparec t: furnish pigs not akin 
bred gilts a: d boars ready for service ull of 
poe J highest quality. Write for circulars and 
prices. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
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MAKING $25 PER ACRE LAND INTO $250 AND $500 LAND. 





Opportunities for Doing This in Fruit Growing—No Crop Pays 
Better for Care or Fails More Surely Without It. 





By Alton M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


orchard is selecting a site. An 
orchard, well located and cared 
for, will stand for generations. 

It is useless to plant any fruit trees 
that I know of on sour or wet lands. 
Such land should be deeply under- 
drained, subsoiled, crosswise of 
the drains, enriched and sweetened 
by liberal doses of ground limestone. 

A commercial orchard, to be profit- 
able, should only be planted on a 
north or east slope on orchard land, 
and if on a large scale, only on prov- 
en fruit-bearing land and location. 
The tops of ridges sometimes are also 
good locations for fruit. Such loca- 
tions often hit, when all around fail. 

I have two such places, small, old 
orchards, which never had any care 
unti! I got them. They bear nearly 
every year, even when frost destroys 
the fruit all about. The air circu- 
latcs freely in such locations. Cold 
air rushes down to the valleys. The 
warm air and fogs rise more than in 
valleys or on high table-lands, or on 
prairies. On north and east slopes 
the soil warms up and buds start 
much later, so do not get caught by 
late spring frosts as often. 

Unless springs exist, a slope or 
ridge seldom needs under-draining, 
though thorough, deep subsoiling is 
always desirable’ I am not sure, but 
a stick of dynamite stuck 4 or 5 feet 
down under the side of each tree and 
exploded before planting, would be a 
good plan. I shall try it. 

I am fitting a piece for an orchard 
row. We planted soy beans in 1910: 
rye in the fall, which made a good 
crop, and was plowed in in June, and 
soy beans (which I think far better 
as a soil improver or as feed than 
cowpeas) were cut for hay. We will 
plow about six inches deep, and sub- 
soil as deeply as I can furnish mule 
muscle to do it. After harrowing, I 
will plow two furrows, where the 
rows are to stand. 

I select one to two-year, budded or 
root-grafted trees, straight, thrifty 
stock. Where possible, it pays the 
orchardist to visit the nursery and 
select his own stock. I never set 
forked trees. Leave only one stem 
and grow branches from that. Cut 
out most of the top, as the root sys- 
tem is not prepared to sustain much 
top at first. 

Set trees at least 4 to 6 inches be- 
low the surface soil, as the top soil 
works down the hill all the time. We 
leave a saucer-sh. ped basin about 6 
inches deep about each tree to hold 
water in light rains; mulch, etc. 

I head low as I have no balloon. 
Low heads stand wind better and 
fruit is more easily gathered. The 
trees are more easily cared for, too. 

It is a good plan to trim off the 
ends of all broken roots with a sharp 
knife. I like to make a porridge-like 
mixture of fine earth and water and 
dip the roots in it. Keep them cov- 
ered in a wagon box or cart with 
blankets or sacks when setting, never 
allowing roots to be dried. 

Spread out the roots in as nearly 
a natural position as possible and 
mix fine earth among the roots and 
firm the soil well with the feet after 
the tree is placed. Two men, one to 
place the trees anc arrange the roots, 
the other with a hoe, can set them 
very rapidly. 

It is a good plan to set a strong 
post on the southwest side of each 
tree, which will protect it from ma- 
chinery and stock some, and shade 
the stems of the young trees in hot 
days until they grow shade for them- 
selves. This prevents evaporation 
and will save many trees the first 
season that would otherwise dry out 
and die. I sometimes tie a burch of 


TT": MOST important item for the 


grass or weeds on the trunks for 
shade. By all means mulch the 
ground well and deeply around the 
roots, 18 inches or 2 feet each way 
from the tree. It will save many a 
tree that would die the first season 
without mulch. 

I employed a man to set a lot 
of pecan trees worth $1.50 each, and 
he did so at great expense for labor, 
etc., but he did not obey instructions 
and only three lived. He did not 
shade or mulch at all. 

I had a lot set last spring, posts 
by each tree, and mulched them my- 


self, twice, with weeds, sprouts, 
briers, etc. All but one are growing 
finely. 


Apple trees should be set 30 to 40 
feet apart in uniform rows to facili- 
tate cultivation, and kept well culti- 
vated and fertilized. Peach, plum 
and pear trees, 20 to 30 feet apart. 
A shovel full of wood ashes at the 
roots of each tree will keep insects 
out of the roots and are fine fertil- 
izer. Peach trees can be set between 
the apple trees in the rows and taken 
out when the apple trees are 8 to 12 
years old and need the space, as the 
peach is mainly short-lived. 

I keep all my plow land in winter 
crops, crimson clover, rye, wheat 
and vetch, oats and barley, etc., to 
conserve the moisture and humus and 
prevent washing the orchard. 

It is useless to plant apple trees 
near (% mile of) cedar trees. The 
cedar throws off a spore that falls on 
apple trees and produces rust. 

Plant orchards. Nothing on a 
farm will pay better than fruit, if 
planted and cared for right. Nothing 
is more helpful for our families; 
nothing more so for our pockets. It 
is not a game of chance; if played 
right, it surely wins; but is a sure 
failure if neglected. 

No one now expects to raise good 
crops of corn, cane or cotton, except 
on land well prepared, well fertilized 
and well cultivated. They usually 
stick a fruit tree in the ground and 
leave it to live or die as chance may 
direct; cultivate only when they want 
to raise another crop on the land. 
No crop pays better for culture and 
care, and fruit crops never pay in 
the long run without intelligent care 

I believe that there are millions 
upon millions of acres of the finest 
fruit lands on earth now idle, bring- 
ing in no returns, located in our 
Southern States, that can be bought 
for a song to-day, that would quickly 
sell for $250 to $500 per acre in first- 
class 10-year-old apple orchards. 

The Hood River men are now com- 
ing South for apple lands. They 
know the game and will find fortunes 
in our fruit lands. 

Why do we wait for Northern and 
Western men to develop our re- 
sources and take the fortunes that we 
should have ourselves? 





Nowhere perhaps is there to be had 
as much practical information about 
lespedeza, or Japan clover, as in Bul- 
letin 130 of the Louisiana Experi- 
ment Station, lately issued. It is the 
joint work of a dozen men, experts 
in their different lines, and tells 
much every farmer in the Gulf States 
should know. Lespedeza is unques- 
tionably one of our great hay plants, 
and hay growing is one of the coming 
industries of the South. Write to 
Dr. W. R. Dodson, Baton Rouge, La., 
for a copy. 





“Wanter buy a dog, ma’am? 
never see a handsomer dog than this 
purp, ma’am.”’ ‘Please call and see 
my husband.” ‘He ain’t no hand- 
somer than this ‘un, ma’am.’— 
Houston Post. 


— 
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A GREAT SECRET. 


Messrs. Editors: I met, a few days 
since, Mr. T. C. Robbins, of Lenoir, 
N. C., who assured me that he had 
25 acres of corn that would make 
an average crop of 85 bushels per 
acre. Upland, I think he said. I 
learned his secret, which I will im- 
part to you in strict confidence. 

He manured heavily with stable 
manure, plowed early and deep, and 
subsoiled as deep as 4 mules could 
pull it, disked and harrowed well 
before planting, and used good seed. 
Cultivated often and shallow. Here 
is the great, important lesson this 
dry season teaches us: Land well 
prepared, well filled with humus, 
well plowed and subsoiled, cultivated 
often and shallow will make fair to 
good crops the dryest season the 
South ever experienced. 

Here and there, all over the South, 
we see patches of good corn and 
cotton ete., often, beside it, see 
almost a total failure, crops hardly 
worth the seed. Land and season 
just the same. What is the differ- 
ence? It is all in the man behind the 
hoe. The drouth may be a blessing 
in disguise, if we only learn the 
lesson right and study cause and ef- 
fect well. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 


I think that the money that I pay 
for The Progressive Farmer is the 
best investment that I ever made.— 
G. W. Vestal, Burlington, N. C. 








The Progressive Farmer is un- 
questionably the best all-round farm 
paper printed.—-J. Will  Propst, 
Sutherland, Va. 


You should plant a few fruit trees 
this fall. Get ready now. 











day, Oct 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARRER 
I consider The Progressive Farng 
the very best paper I take.—Jag jy 
Cameron, Polkton, N. C. . 
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ARE YOU EDUCATED —" 
en | a 
Ground Phosphate Rogg*"~ 
ae SAVA} 


as a source of Phosphoric Acid? |f aaport furnished 
so you have reached the stage of . 


discrimination and should know _—* 
before you buy that you are buying fet Cotton — 
the kind that gives best results, ped j 

We grind our Phosphate to fine. (otter seed car Ic 
ness that 95% will pass throughs amis od 
100-mesh screen, and the grade jg Market has 
Absolutely Uniform. You can get this owing to heav 
kind only from there has, 1 


heavy demanc 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Ground Rock Department, 
COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE, 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry, am to got 
LIME ment, per 

Cows, best, per cv 

Is the basis of all good farming. Write for by. : 
letin by the best authority in the United Staty Hi Bails, 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on th 


purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, ey, 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., :: :: Strasborg, Vi, 
‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 71) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95s PURE LIME 
and the most economical to use, 
WE say 
Let US prove it to you. 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly, $6 
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(Report furnished 
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Contain more unit value 








‘Land Lime 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


materials. 


We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience and |} fi Suis, per basis 
ecomony in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. 
for prices delivered your station. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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WHO PAYS YOUR TAXES! 


OU DO—of course. Not the dealer or the jobber. Instead you pay theirs—by th 
profits you pay them. Now /'m going to help you pay yours. Wve got a proposition 
make to you that’s as good as a,gift of from $25 to $300 
buy. It will pay allor the greater part of your taxes. " 
THIS OFFER MEANS and I say it's worth the time of every farmer in the United Stat 
I'm going to place 


10 Galloway Engines in Every Township 


in the country and just double my factory capacity. Volume is what I want and to do 
I’m making the Greatest Engine offer you ever heard of. Jers 
the famous Galloway Gasoline Engines so low that all other manufacturers and de@ 
are on the run—they don’t know where to turn. They can't beat me in quality”) 
never could beat me in low, reasonable prices—and now they're Up et 
air for fair since I began making this Extra Special 10-in-a-townshiP § 
Write me today and learn all about these remarkable price reductions 
me your name and address 
now and get the full details of 
the Greatest Engine Offerever 
made. I’ll save you from $25 
to $300—and actually pay your 
taxes. Write at once, youcan’t 


to write me for full information. 


[eHP 


272 


Other Prices 
In Proportion 


afford to delay. 


675 Galloway Station 
WATERLOO, IOWA 








WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
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RALEIGH OOTTON. 
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SAVANNAH COTTON. 


bed by W.T. Wiliams editor The 
(taport furnis “Cotton Record.! 


Week endi:g Oct 9 1311 
fpot Cotton— Good ordinary 


i 8% 
Lee 9 COLL y ocmme coeene. . - emcee 
Middiing .-----.-.----- —ann-—-- 9% 
Goud wiedling sauces saeese aasene : 9 11-16 
: Cotte: seed cat lots —perton ——--——.$17.0 
o Cottonseed meal— Pe * tONamnee-...------- $27 

ots} sales, bales ; re 
§ Market has continued to decline 
owing to heavy pressure of offerings. 
There has, however, been a very 


heavy demand. 





RICHMOND LIVE STOCK, 





















































Report furnished b W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
= October 2, 1911. 
Steers, , DEF CWLijaennnn ae ewnnne $5.50 to 6.25 
n bee. 5 good, Der CWt.,-—-a-= 4.50 to 5.25 
common to fair, per cwt.,......-. 3.25 to 4.00 
best, Der CWL. ---n--aeeeee-. 4.60 to 5.26 
ium to good, per cwt., -——--- 3.70 to 4.25 
common to fair, per CWt., -—---= 8.25 to 8.75 
Cows, best, per CWt., -——-------=- aan 3.75 to 4.00 
medium to good, per cwt., -—--- 8.00 to 3.75 
common to fair, per cwt., -—---- 2.00 to 2.60 
bal HF Onen, per cwt., pa Aone 
States MB Bulls, per cwt., 8.50 to 4.00 
n thy Ap Calves, extra, Der CWL..-nannnammm-~ 6.60 to 7.00 
medium, Per CWt.,-------------. 5 00 to 6.00 
d, ete dairy cows, per head. ———— 25.00 to 60.u0 
Bogs, DEF CWL., wmnnnnwennnene 6.75 10 7.00 
, per cwt., cmnnciamen GOO 60 6.76 
q, Ve sows and stags, per cwt.,.------. 4.50 to 5.00 
——= Me Sheep, best, per CWL., --—--- = ea 8.00 to 3.060 
eommon to fair, per ewt.,-—---. 2.60 to 3 00 
). TN) lambs. ver cwt.,.——- =e 3.00 to 6.00 
common lambs, aS, ees 
iE en omenaeee 
OHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
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RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 

We have had fairly good receipts 
of new primings selling from 2%c. 
0 6c. loose. Receipts are, however, 
Mot as large as we had expected 
Which may be partly due to the fact 
that farmers have taken advantage 
of the fine weather which we have 
’ ben having for harvesting the new 
op. At this writing, it is just com- 
Mencing to rain and has turned 
Much colder. We think that this 








ion Will have the effect on farmers to 
iat ft their tobacco immediately after 
States the Weather clears up. We expect to 

%e the new crop of tobacco move in- 
tide of about two or three weeks. 






a. Jackson.—‘‘Speakin’ ob your 
Usband, Mrs, Wimple, did he evah 
“onvey to you dat he done propose to 
Me befo’ he married you?” 

urs. Wimple—‘ Deed he didn’t! 
®Was so ashamed ob some ob de 


8 he did dat I neveh insisted on a 
“nfession.”" Life, 
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Don’t Shut the air out of your 
» Tooms when it begins to get cool. 
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REVISED. 


A few months ago a_ colored 
preacher delivered a discourse on 
“Jonah” at La Center, Ky., in which 
he is reported to have said: ‘‘When 
Jonah left that fish he hit the ground 
a-runnin’, and started full tilt for 
Nineveh. One of the sisters looked 
out of her window, and saw a cloud 
of dust down the road, and after 
looking intently, said to her hus- 
band: ‘I believe in my soul, yonder 
comes Brother Jonah.’ She went to 
the door and hollered. ‘Good morn- 
i «, 

““*Good mornin’,’ answered Jonah, 
without turning his head. 

““*Where you goin’ so fast, Brother 
Jonah?’ 

“*“Goin’ to Nineveh,’ he replied. 

“Well, stop and take dinner with 
us.’ 

**Ain’t got time. 
now.’ 

***Oh, come in and get your din- 
ner, Brother Jonah. We've got fish 
for dinner.’ 

“Don’t talk to me about fish,’ said 
Brother Jonah. 

““Well, come in, have a drink of 
water.’ 

““Tyon’t talk to me about water’— 
and on he went a-clipping toward 
Nineveh.’’—The United Presbyterian. 


, 


Three days late 





TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALK 








A COMMON-SENSE VIEW 
HOOKWORM DISEASE. 


This is not a very inviting subject, 
and we have no doubt many of our 
readers will skip it, but it is impor- 
tant all the same. We had a long 
interview with Dr. Ferrall the other 
day and he gave us a little more 
light on the situation than we had 
had before. And we decided to give 
our readers the benefit of our medi- 
tations. Hookworm is the curse of 
the age. It can no longer be laughed 
out of court. When Dr. Julian first 
announced that it was prevalent at 
the Orphanage most of us smiled. 
It is nothing to smile over. It is 
here, and everywhere. Our people 
should take the matter into serious 
consideration. The campaign that is 
being waged against it is both intel- 
ligent and effective. If the directions 
of the doctors are followed it wili 
be stamped out; if not, we will con- 
tinue to suffer from its baneful ef- 
fects. It is contracted for the most 
part by people who go barefoot; 
hence its prevalence among children. 
The germ is in the soil and can be 
expelled from the soil as well as from 
the system. A propaganda has been 
organized that will cover the whole 
State, and the people will be instruct- 
ed along the lines necessary to eradi- 
cate the disease. Mr. Rockefeller 
has provided a fund to fight the 
hookworm, and while some of our 
people got mad, others thanked the 


OF 


old man for trying to help us. All 
our people will ultimately rejoice 
that the means were provided for 


the destruction of this dangerous and 
rideous malady.—Charity and Chil- 
dren. 








REAL ESTATS. 


F arms for sale—L. B. Dail. Mt. Olive, N. C. 








North Georgia farms for sale. Advise what 
you want. O.F. Morris, Real Estate, all lines, 
Rockmart, Ga. 





Level farm, near station, good water, good 
schoo s, fine market for truck, dairy or poultry. 
dood we up. Liberal terms. G. Cook, Hop- 

ns, 





A beautiful farm for sale, in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the world; 
fertile soil and fine climate; also a beautiful 
water front farm, with timber. For full par- 
ticulars, address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salis- 
bury, Wicomico Co., Md. 





Large plantation—Will sell valuable Seuth 
Carolina plant.tion in (larendon County only 
two and one-half miles frem town of Manning, 
in heart of c»'n, cotton and tovacco belt. Over 
two thousand acres, abc ut ¢ leven hundred under 
high cuitivation—level, no terraces, spl naid 
residence, several seitlements. about foriy ten- 
ant houses, artesian water, abs. lutely healthy 
Write or come to Manning and inspect. Lesesne 
& Horton, Manning, 8. C. 





(17) 869 





FARMERS’ 


EXCHANGE 





cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks 
one year, $1.25. Each 
as separateword. Count carefully and 





In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, 

to sell, buy, or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week;two weeks, 7 

12 cents;three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 

ch word, number or initial, including each initial in your address, counts 
send cash with order. 


live stock—whatever our readers want 








FARM MACHINERY. 


Benthall Peanut Picker, rebuilt and practi- 
cally new; 1908 model, $150. L. Umphlett, 
Roduco, N. C. 


Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P. You make the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works. Rock Hill, S C. 


Saw mill, boiler, engine, sawdust conveyor, 
complete, 8000-ft. capacity. Fine condition $5! 0. 
Suitable terms. R. C. Pridgen. Warsaw, N.C 


.New “Smalley” combined Shredder and En- 
silog2 Cutter for sale sta sacrifice. A'so three 
new “International” three horse Gasoline Fn- 
gines and one Chattanooga Rrversible Disc 
Plow. M.O. Summerlin, Mt. Olive, NC 


FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 
40-pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Fur- 
niture Co., Burlington, N. C. 























Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound festher bed and 6- 
pound pair of pillows, freight prepaid. Turner 
& Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte. N.C 


Feather Beds— For only $10 we will ship you a 
nice new 36-l>. feather bed and 6-lb. pair pil- 
Jows; fre'gtt prepaid on orde:s for two beds or 
more. Address Turner-Setzler Furniture Co., 
Converse, S. C 


HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—A reliable man to assist in dairy 


work. Write at once. J. A. Weatherly, Ben- 
nettsville, S C. 














Wanted—Married man to work on farm and 
feed stock. Must have good references. Robert 
Hodsden, Smiihfield, Va. 


Wanted—Working farmer who understands 
growing vegetables for market; also corn : nd 
cotton. State experience and wag:s expected. 
ee required. T. F. Parker, Raleigh, 








Wanted—Man with family to take charge of 
orchard and run small farm. Only one that 
understands the bu: iness need apply. Will rent 
for a part or pay salary. Write Geo. G. French 
Lumberton. \. C, 


Families want«d—We need just two or three 
families with three or more children over 
thirteen yeas of age. Experienced operstives 
make from 60 cents to $2 per d*y according to 
work. Will take either experienced or un- 
learned help, and pay board of unlearned help 
while learring Splendid location, excell: nt 
schools and churches. Address Pilot Cotton 
Mills Co.. R leigh, N. C. 


LIVE STOOK. 


Bloodbounds for sale—W. N. Cavin, Mount 
Hollv, Vv. C, 











Twenty Jarge, full blood White Indian Game 
= $1 50each. M. E. Kennedy, Temple, 





Indian Runner Drakes one dollar each. Will 
cxepange for ducks. Jasper Fletcher, McColl, 





100 Crystal White O:pingtons. The ki:d you 
want. If intrested, wriie W. J. Strickland, 
Katesvili-, N.C, 


Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orpingtons. 60 cock- 
erels and pullets. Write us. Midnight Poultry 
Yards, Asheboro, N C 


Two incubators, Buff Leghorn and White 
Rock cockerels, Rrown Leghorns. Write 
woolley, Route 4, Charlotte. 











Rose Comh Rhode Island Reds: Choice lot 
cock: rels and pul'ets for sale cheap. Reds that 
arered. E. M. Henley, Duke, N. C 





Write Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston, 
Va., fr beautiful Rose Ci mb Rhode Island Red 
and Single Comb Buff Orot: gton Cockerels, 





White Orpingtons. large fine birds, care‘ully 
raised for Breeders. Four pullets 438 eggs 6 
months. Cockerels $2 to $10. Maied Trio $10 to 
$20. S. S. Oliver, Kings Mountain, N. v, 





For sale—Two pens White Leghorns, cock 
and four hens to pea, hatched 1910, price $7 00 
per pen. Also young cockerels $1.50 ai d young 
pullets $1.00. Also trio C.I.Games $6.00. W. 
Stackhouse, Marion, S. C. 





1,500 farm raised cocis, hens, cockerels and 
pullets— Buff Leghorns, Black Minorcas, White 
Wyandottes, W! ite and Barred Rocks, White 
and Buff Orpingt-ns, Langshans. Cornish 
Games, Anconas_Clerence Shenk, Luray Vs. 


One pen White Wy-ndottes, 8 bens and a 
enck; these are extra pretty birds, and only $10. 
We have a fine lot of early batched White Leg- 
horn cockerels, Wyckoff and Biavchard strain, 
$2 each. $8 pair. Pullets ail sold. Little Eng- 
land Farm, Hamrton Va. 


For sale—200 choice White Leghorn pullets, 
$1 each; 50 choice White Leghorn cockerels, 
7ic each; 500.000 strawberry plants, leadi: g va- 
rieties, $2 00 per thousand; 100,000 ie ttu~e plants, 
16c per bundred. Mrs. W. J. Shuford, Maple 
Grove Farm Hickory.N C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 














Southern Bur Clover seed $1.50 per bushel. 
Circular. R. E. lambert Darlington, Ala. 


Seed rye for sale, $1.30 per bushel f. o. b. our 
station. Hickory Milling Co., Hickory N. ©. 


App'er Oats, recleaned, $1 bu ; (0 bu. lots 90c. 
Seed wheat, $140. No barley, These prices f. 
o b. W.H. Bullard, Roseboro, N C 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley and Sage plants. 
Rbubarv, Asparagus roots and Horse Radish 
sets Geo. M Todd, Greenshrro, N C. 














Farms, Leno r ‘itv. Te 
A fine Poland China boar for sale. 
Wartsfield, Forestville N, ©. 


Four pure-bred Guernsey bulls, cheice bigh- 
grade heifers. Wyldwo d Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 


For sale—Registered Sbort Horn «alves. Po- 
vee China pigs either sex. J. S. Officer, Sparta, 
enn. 


English bloodh’ und puppies, $10. Nichols 
nn, 





N. A 











Duroc Jersey pigs with pedigree. $5.00 e»ch. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J H. Patteson, Route 
3 Ashland, Va. 


O[C-Berkshire pigs from registered ‘Silver’ 
boar, pure bred Yorkshire sow, eleven pigs last 
litter #5 Stevenson, ~ilver Hill. N. 


Holsteins! Hol-teins! the mortgage-lifters 
for the South. Pure-bred registered stock for 
sale by lores & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 


F rsale—Registered Guernsey bull calf. No 
better |lood in America. Will make a roysl 
her header F P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


Twenty-five cherry red Duroc-Jersey pigs 
9t»13 weels old, not akin. While they last $10 
each; pair $29. D. A. Covington, Gihson, N C 


Pure blooded Berkshire pigs $15.00 per pair. 
Guaranteed to please. Rose Comb Wyandotte 
cockerels $1.00 Will Gronme Greenshoro N.C 


For Sale—10 wale Duree pigs, one Boar 2% 
years old to prevent inbreeding. Alircih'y bred 
a John D. Biggs, Williamston, 























For Sale—Fine Jersey Bull eit hteen months 
eld w-ighs ei- bt hundred. Entitled to registra- 
age Mrs. Annabeile Wicker, Moncure, N.C., 

o tel. 


Berkshires my apecialty. Have 15 choice 
boars and gilts, May farrow. Also a numcer of 
yovnger pigs. Am cffering cheap for quick 
sales. Write me your wants. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Windy Heigbts Farm, W. L 
Va.igban, Prop., Sycamore, Va. 








Twenty Duroc pigs ten weeks old, either 
sex. $7 each. $12 pair Two gilis 8 months old 
$10 each. One registered sow 3 years oud, $20. 
Nice pigs and best bloud. Woula trade a pig 
for go.d shepherd or cclliepup. W. Russell, 
Jeffress, Va. 





Registered Essex sows in farrow, and pigs 
Pedigrees with all pigs. Grade pigs for slaugh- 
ter; sows in farrow; pure-bred Angora goats, 
all cheap. Reversible and right-hand 1 isc 
plows; Guernsey bull; White Wyandotte and 
single como Leghorn chickens; seed wheat 
rye and vetch. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
N.C. 








POULTRY. 





= 


Pure White Leghorns, 75ceach. J. O. Ouzts, 
Epworth. S. C. 





Nice Barred Rock pulkts end cockerels, $1 
esch. Dan Ellis, Bear Creek, N. C. 


Buft Rocks Choice Stock pullets $1.00, cock- 
rels, $1.50. L. B. de Jarnette, Norcross, Ga. 








Seed oats of the “if0 Bushel” variety anda 
few pairs good thrifty Berkshire pig« out of 
fine sows. R. P. Steinheimer, Hroxks, G>. 


For sale—Little Red Wheat, best quality. 
Saved from excellent whea*, fuily matured. 
$1.40 per bushel. J A Boore, Macon N.C 


For sale—Several hu: dred barrels of excel- 
lent Jate fali grown Irish Cobbler pota'o seed, 
in double head«d barrels f. o. b. bere. Asbton 
— Jenkins Bridge, Accomack Co, Vir- 
cinta. 











Seeds for sale—Wayne County rye, Winter 
Torf oats, Rust-proof oats, Crimson clover 
Hairy vetch, Dwarf Essex rape, all field an 
garden seeds, bulbs, etc. Z. M. L. Jeffreys. 
Goldshoro. N C 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants; grown in the 
open; leading varieties; catalogu.. and culttva- 
tion suggestions free. Send $1.25 for 1 000; 
$5 for 5,000; $9 for 10,000; $85 for 100,000, to Wake- 
field Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants reacy now. ‘“Henderson’s 
Succession,” $1.25 per 1070. 650 for $5. 
White Bermuda Onion plants ready October 15. 
$1 per 1000. Boh grown frem highest grade 
seed. — for catalog. Wm. Macklin, Dins- 
more, Fla. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





Fine extra ted honey. Sample forstamp. Wil- 
liam Null, Demopolis, Ala. 





$100 a day easily made selling our new cen- 
sus maps. Agents wanted in each couaty. Huse 
Co., Atianta, Ga. 





Fine apple orchard for sale. 
sand bushels cf apples. 
Cruso, Haywood Co., N. C. 


Also ten tnou- 
George Wharton, 





10u0 Dinner Sets to give away in North and 
South Caroiina. Let us tell you how to get one. 
The Foster Pottery Company, Lexington, N. C. 





Wanted at once—500 cords of hickory logs, 
and 200,000 feet of hickory lumber. Write tor 
peng 3 information. Jonas hunsucker, Con- 
over, 





Business Education—soc kkeeping and Short- 
hand taught by specialists. Address the Greens- 
bvro Commercial School, Greensboro, N. C., 
for literature. 





Crushed oyster sheils for poultry—To further 
reduce stock, 100 pounds, 55c; 600, $2.25; 1,000, 
$4. They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte 
& Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Largest and best treatise on all phases of 
pecan cultuce published free. Conservative 
and reliabie. Nuts in any quantity for all pur- 
poses suppliea. Correspondence solicited. 
Bass Pecau Co., Lumberton, Miss. 








Farmers, s‘op your leaks~—save the profit. 
Buila up the soil by using Keiih’s Ground Phos- 
phate Lime jor cli smal: grain, grasses, straw- 
berri. 8, corn, cottun, iruit trees, it has no equal. 
One-third the cost of guano. B. F. Keith Com- 
pany, Wismington, N. C. 





Se RP TO te 
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900 Cockerels 200 


Barred, Buff and Whie Plymonth 
Rocks, Wiite Wyandottes. S. C. 
Rhode Islan? Reds ands. C. Brown 
Leg orne, $2 each 
A.&M COLLEGE 4ND EXPERIMENT STATION 
(Puu try D partment) . 
West Raleigh, North Car-lina 


PURE BRFD STOCK 


White Wyandotte an? Whit» Leghorn pu lets 
an hens, also co kerels of eith«r br ed Berk 
shire nigs, young hoars andgilts Holstein bull 
and Holstein bull calve Being bred inthe 
South, -ur steck is acclimated and you run no 
risk. All stock wuaranteed Sveriall-w rric s 
oe short time. Write today for f 1! particu- 
ars. 
R E. CRADDOCK IGtOE FARM 

Lenchburg Virginia, * oute 1. 














SING E AN® ROSE CO ‘8 RHODE 
ISLAND RED COCKERELS 
of the finest strains f-om $1 0 '0 $3.90 each 
JOHN L. BEST®R 
North Carolina. 


BARRED ROCK COCKFRELS 


Th mpsons Ringlets and Biltmore’s Strains 
combined. 
TRAHA POUItTRY FARM 
Rich Square orth Carolina. 


*Ringlet’ Barred Rocks 


Choice Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 
Both young and old. 


STACYS’ STOCK FARM. - - - 


Durham, 








Amelia, Va 





PRIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans White Indians Houdans 
Ban s Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese Pekin Indian Runner and 
Muscovy ducks White African guineas and 
fancy pigeons Winners at Raleigb and Char 
lotte Storck and eggs for eale 3 Cireular free 





FIVNW RTTIOTT Rt & Charlotte N.C. 
Bes! Bb P Rock» 


EGGS AND CHICK S. C. Rhode I. Reds 


8S. C. Brown and White Leghorns Eggs $1.5 
per 15; $2.75 for 80 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 

months old @8 @F $7 and if « dozen ss to ag 
sex and quality H.B.GEER. Nashville, Tenn 








Drinking Man 


NO employer will tolerate 

aman witha bleary eye 
and a whiskey-tainted 
breath— he can’t trust him. 


The drinking man isn’t 
wanted on the farm—he 
isn’t wanted in the store— 
he isn’t wanted anywhere. 


You’re on the wrong road 
if you drink. The Keeley 
Institute at Greensboro, N. 
C., will set you right. A 
four weeks’ course of treat- 
ment at our homelike insti- 
tution will kill your appetite 
for liquor. It will makea 
new man of you. » 


There’s more than a cure admin- 
istered. The men behind the 
Keeley Institute at Greensboro, 

.C., are real men. They un- 
derstand your case exactly and 
will give you the moral support 
you need. The healthy location 
and the well-cooked food help 
upbuild physically, and you’ll get 
a firmer grip on yourself. Send 
for our book today. It tells how 
we have cured over 7,000 men. 
Read what they say of our treat- 
ment, then—pack up and come. 
It will be the best thing you’ve 
ever done for yourself. 


The Keeley Institute at Greens- 
boro, N. C., also treats neuras- 


thenia, nerve exhaustion and 
all a idictions to drugs. 


W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 
THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
nC. 
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WANTED: BéTf+R METH )DS OF HANDLING EGGS. 


Over One-Third of All Eggs Sent to Market Are More or Less 


Damaged — How Farmers Can 


More for Them. 


QHE eggs produced in the United 
j States each year are estimated 
to be worth in the neighbor- 
hood of $500,000,000. By far, the 
zreater part of these eggs comes from 
the farms. It is worthy of note, too, 
that there are only eleven States in 
the Union which produce more eggs 
than are consumed within their own 
borders, and only one of these States, 
Tennessee, is in Progressive Farmer 
territory. Taking average prices at 
the great market centers for any 
group of three or more years, it will 
readily be seen also that the price 
of eggs is steadily increasing. The 
average price on the farm in 1909 
vas about 19.7 cents. The consumer 
pays on an average from 50 to 100 
ner cent more than the farmer re- 
‘eives. 

These figures show that the indus- 
try is yet undeveloped in the South. 
Every Southern State is what may be 
ealled a rural State—that is, has 
nany more people on the farms than 
n the cities—yet, with the single ex- 
‘eption of Tennessee, not one of 
hese Southern States raises as many 
“ges as its people consume. 

It is safe to say, too, that a large 
‘ncrease in the number of eggs could 
ye made without decreasing the price 
if care were only taken to put the 
eggs on the market in better condi- 
tion. A year or two ago the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
made some investigation as to the 
quality of eggs reaching the market. 
Tt found that in New York City of 
all the eggs received from 85 ship- 
pers for one year only 64.81 per cent 
were “‘firsts.”” The ‘‘seconds’’ made 


up 10.15 per cent, the remainder 
were ‘‘dirties,’ ‘‘cracks’” and ‘‘rot- 
tens.”’ Of all eggs received 3.48 per 


cent were rotten. Added to these the 
»robable number of ‘‘cracks’” and 
‘dirties’’ that were absolutely unfit 
for use, and it is likely that at least 
one egg out of each dozen received in 
New York was fit only to be used by 
'anners. 

This is entirely too great a loss, 
and one altogether unnecessary. The 
greater part of this loss takes place 
on the farm, too. Of the total num- 
ber of eggs received by 20 buyers in 
the central West, 4.36 per cent, or 
one out of every two dozen, was un- 
fit for food. Of course, there are 
few local merchants who buy eggs 
that are prepared to handle these 
eggs properly. The delays in getting 
the eggs to market are responsible 
for the spoiling of a great many of 
them, and careless handling by the 
merchants and the _ transportation 
companies is responsible for much 
breakage as well as much decay, but 
it must be remembered that the local 
merchant usually sends the eggs he 
buys to a packer or wholesale dealer 
who handles them and sorts out the 
bad ones before sending them on to 
market. It is probable that there are 
fewer bad eggs in the ordinary case 
when it reaches the big city markets 
than when it leaves the farmer’s 
hand. 

The farmer, of course, sells his 
eggs by the dozen, “‘firsts,” ‘‘sec- 
onds,”’ ‘“‘dirties,’”’ spoiled ones and all; 
but this does not mean that he gets 
pay for his bad eggs. Enough is 
taken from the price of all eggs, of 
course, to make up for the loss from 
the bad ones. It would be to the 
farmer’s interest, as well as to tha 
of the buyer, if every merchant or 
egg dealer would make it a practice 
to “candle” all eggs brought to him, 
pay only..fer the good ones, and re- 


Produce Better Eggs and Get 


turn the bad ones to the farmer. This 
would go pretty hard with some peo- 
ple who sell eggs, but the farmei 
who is really careful to take only 
fresh eggs to market would profi: 
by such an arrangement. It is bound 
to come, too, sooner or later. There 
is too much waste under the presen' 
system. Indeed, it is to be nope 
chat some time in the near future 
the whole system will be changed, 
that there will be in every egg-pro- 
ducing community a buyer who is 
prepared to care properly for the 
eggs the farmer has to sell, who will 
get them from the farm every day 
or two, keep them cool until he can 
market them and send them to mar- 
ket as quickly as possible. When 
such a system of distribution has 
been developed, the farmer will get 
more for his eggs and the people in 
the cities who buy the eggs will get 
much better ones. 

Over most of the South, however 
it is probably umnecessary for the 
farmer to worry much about the gen- 
eral system of distribution, since in 
most cases there are not enough eggs 
produced to supply the local market 
What the farmer here needs to do is 
to make arrangements with custom- 
ers in his local town or in some 
near-by city, and to supply them with 
fresh eggs. The chances for making 
good money along this line are prac- 
tically unlimited in this section. 
There isn’t a town of over 2,000 peo- 
ple in the South, we feel safe in say- 
ing, in which there is not some one 
who would be glad to pay an advance 
over the regular market price for 
first-class eggs delivered regularly 
once or twice a week direct from 
the farm. We advise every reader 
who has any considerable number of 
eggs to sell, and who can arrange to 
have some for market every month— 
and this can be done if one is will- 
ing to take the trouble—to see if he 
can not make some such arrangement 
as this. 

The farmer who tries this plan 
must, in most cases, however, learn 
to take better care of his eggs than 
at present. 

Every reader of the Progressive 
Farmer should know that his eggs 
are much more liable to decay if laid 
in damp, musty, unclean nests. He 
should know that the market value 
of his eggs will be decreased if his 
hens are allowed to wade in mud 
and filth as they go to the nest. He 
should know, above all, that the 
germ in a fertile egg begins to de- 
velop as soon as the egg is laid, if 
the temperature is above 68 degrees, 
and that this development is fast or 
slow according to whether the egg 
is kept warm or cool. The normal 
temperature in an incubator is 103 
degrees. If the egg is kept at a tem- 
perature of 90 degrees, the germ 
will develop as much in seven or 
eight days as it would in one day in 
an incubator. If the temperature 
gets to 95 degrees or more, it will 
require only three or four days to 
get development equal to a day in 
the incubator. The egg kept in a 
kitchen near the cooking stove, or in 
a warm pantry, or left in the nest in 
the summer time may be fully this 
warm. The egg hauled to town on 
a hot day without any protection 
from the sun, may be heated to 107 
and 108 degrees, and at this tem- 
perature there will be as much de- 
velopment in one day as there would 
be in three days in an incubator. 

Of course, the merchant who buys 
the eggs knows nothing of it if they 





White Lead on the 
Farm — Implements 


Make a rule never to let the 
Spring find your machinery 
and tools suffering from lack 
of paint, with the pores of the 
wood open to receive the rain, 
Rot. ruin and repairs are the 
price of neglect. 


“Dutch Boy Painter’ 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil is ideal for farm use, 


Paint made of 


To keep plows from rusting: To three pounds of 


Serta, 


tallow mix one pound of white lead. Melt the taliow 
stir in the white lead. When using, heat the mixture 
a:d apply it with an old paint brush. In the Spring 
put the plow in the ground and in a few yards the mol¢ 


b ard will be as bright as it was before. The sane 
a, plies to any farm tool used for cultivating, 
Our Free Painting Helps 

We will send you free, on request, color schemes 
and miscellaneous painting instructions that you will 
find of r 11, practical value. Ask for I 
\ Helps 8213 

NATIONAL LEAD (CO, 
New York Cleveland 
St. Louis Boston 
Cincinnati 
(QJebn T. Lewis 









Chicago 
Buffalo 
San Franciseg 
(National Lead 

and Qi Co, 
Pittsburgh) 


er trst 











& + Co, 
Philadelphia) 











Trapping this Fall 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
sure to hold. Every 
genuine Victor Trap 
is pierced witha 

Ask your Dealer 


Insist on the V’ 








Lis 
EGGS $15@ Per Sitting ot 


3. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wa 
fottes. B. P Rocks Houdans Black Minore#s 
ight Brahmas, C. 1. Games, and S. C. bole 
sland Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs. $1.8 
‘1. Send for folder It's free 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


orn Oe ee 


—— 


Profitable Poultry 


White ad Brown Leghorns, both co-ubs; Rb 

Red: and White Orpingtons. Stock for 

Also Italian bees WNC 
 B SORVELL, Chapel Hill, N.¥ 

















have been wrongly handled, but 
the men who buy eggs in the «il 
figure on the average number of eges 
they lose and the price of all es 
is marked down accordingly. , 
The rules to be observed, thea, # 
getting good eggs and keeping the? 
good until marketed are: (1) ™ 
have clean nests, (2) to gather ti 
eggs every day, (3) to keep the? 
just as cool as possible withot! 
freezing, and (4) to market just # 
quickly as possible. An egg bé 
to deteriorate from the time tt 
laid, and while cold storage !8 
best preservative yet known, 20 
stored egg, or no egg more than thre 





or four days old can be as 80 
one that is freshly laid. 
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HOW TO SELECT AN ORCHARD 
SITE. 

Messrs. Editors: By the site of an 
orchard is meant the particular 
piece of ground on which the or- 
chard it to be planted, and not the 
locality or neighborhood. If you are 
planting for home use only, nearness 
to the house will be an important 
point to be considered. One of tne 
most common mistakes made by our 
farmers in the Cotton Belt when 
they select an orchard site is that 
they positively refuse to consider 
any land that will make a good yield 
of cotton. Now, try to correct this 
mistake when you select a site for 
your orchard, for it is an absolute 
fact that, acre for acre, a well kept 
orchard will pay better than cotton, 
especially if it is for home use. 
Therefore, select the best available 
site for the orchard regardless of 
how much cotton it will produce. If 
you don’t do this, you can not expect 
the best results from your fruit trees. 

The type of the surface soil seems 
to have less to do with making a 
good orchard site than the charac- 
acter of the subsoil. If the subsoil 
is open and porous, the type of the 
surface soil is of minor importance. 
Even a poor soil with this kind of 
subsoil produces good fruit trees if 
manure and fertilizers are added in 
sufficient quantities. 

If the subsoil is porous and open, 
proper drainage and a sufficient 
amount of air are insured. Fruit 
trees positively will not do their best 
on soil that isn’t well drained. So it 
is necessary to either select a site 
that is already drained or drain it 
after selecting. 

The peach heads the list of fruit 
trees in its demand for such a soil. 
It is well known that peaches do 
better, as a general rule, on sandy 
lands than on clayey lands. This is 
because the sandy land is naturally 
more porous and better drained. 
Plums of the American group also 
demand about the same type of soil 
as peaches. Apples, pears and Euro- 
pean plums will do well on land not 
quite so porous—that is, they will 
thrive to a reasonable extent on clay 
land that is well arained. 

Air drainage is another important 
point to be considered in selecting an 
orchard site, but is not very well un- 
derstood. This point is of special 
importance when selecting sites for 
grapes and peaches. It is well known 
that frosts are more common in bot- 
toms or valleys than on the hills. 
Plants in the bottoms or valleys may 
be killed earlier and later than on 
the hills by frosts. This is due to 
the fact that warm air is lighter than 
cold air, and the cold air sinks to 
the lowest level, forcing the warm 
air higher up on the hills, and, of 
Course, frost will form more quickly 
in the cold air. 

With the above mentioned facts in 
mind, it is clearly seen that peaches 
lor grapes should be planted, as a 
tule, in these lowlands or valleys. 
This is less true in regard to the 
apple and pear, but of sufficient im- 
bortance to warra~’ careful consid- 
eration and study. All of these 
Points should be given careful study 

before determining on the orchard 
alte. L. A. NIVEN. 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 
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improved, absolutely “ 
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made. Our pri —— 
tare you money, Prices 
pise Harrows $18.42: 
25 t Tooth Harrows, 
teeth ts $4.63; 60 
BTosth Gave Spring Tooth Harrows, $14.19; 
$2.74: Ol ivators, $2.35; 14-Tooth Cultivators, 
two-horse, ¢" Pattern Plows, one-horse, $3.58; 
equally Io, $6. Our Free Catalogue quotes 
Hamess Pe, Prices on Vehicles, Roofing, Paints, 
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Ust writ Copy. We carry large stock and ship quick. 
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7 ° 
5 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
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LIST OF FRUITS FOR THE PIEDMONT SECTION. 


Adapted to Western North Caroline and South Carolina, North- 
ern Georgia, and Northern Alabama — Selected by Prof. ©. C. 
Newman, Clemson College, South Carolina. 


Apples. 


Summer.—Early Harvest, 
Carolina June. 

Fall and Winter.—Winesap, Mam- 
moth Black Twig, Kinard’s Choice, 
Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, Yates. 


Horse, 


Peaches. 


Very Early.—Greensboro, Tri- 
umph. 
Early.—Carmen, Crawford’s Early. 
Medium.—Elberta, Belle of Geor- 


gia, General Lee, Thurber. 


Late.—Estella. 
Plums. 
Red June, Abundance, Burbank, 
Wickson, Wild Goose, Pottawatta- 


mie. 
Pears. 


Summer.—Bartlett, LeConte. 
Autumn.—Flemish Beauty. 
Winter.—Keiffer, Lawrence. 


Quince. 

Champion, Meech’s Prolific. 
Cherries. 

Black Tartarian, Governor Wood, 


Dyehouse, Early Richmond, May 
Duke, Morello. 
Figs. 
Brown Turkey, Celestial, Bruns- 
wick. 
Grapes. 


Black.—Cottage, Campbell’s Early, 
Concord, Ives. 

Red.—Delaware, Lutie, Brighton. 

White. — Niagara, Armalaga, 
Goethe. 


Rotundifolia or Scuppernong Type. 
James, Mish, Seuppernong, LaSalle 
Hybrid, Flowers. 

Strawberries. 

Extra Early.—Excelsior. 

Early.—Improved Lady Thomp- 
son, Klondike. 

Mid-Season and Late.—Bubacb 
Gandy. 

Blackberries. 


Snider, Eldorado, Kitatinny. 


Raspberries. 


Black.—Cumberland, Gregg. 
Red and Yellow.—Cuthbert, Gold 
en Queen, Miller. 


Currants. 
La Versaillaise. 
Gooseberries. 
Pearl, Downing. 


Cherry, 





HAVE A SUCCESSION OF FRUITS. 


Those contemplating planting an 
orchard should carefully select fruit 
which will ripen in regular succes- 
sion. We have apples to ripen from 
May until late autumn. 

The winter varieties we gather, as- 
sort carefully (discarding all bruised 
or deeay specked. The perfect ones 
we rub each with a clean, dry cloth, 
wrap in paper (each separate), pack 
in barrels, and store in the cellar. 
Treated thus, they keep fresh and 
crisp as when first gathered. 

MRS. H. SOUTHERLAND, SR. 

Burke Co., N. C. 
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ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year - guaran b 
Buggies $29.50 up; 

$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 793 East St. Louis, Ill. 
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It is a PEERLESS—Don’t Forget IT. 


A pea hullerth.t gets all the peas, th esh s Surghum 
reed, Kaffir Cor, Castor a d V Ivet Beans. A boy can 
‘urn it. Ind structible teeth. Write for booklet. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


871 














The Victor Pea Huller 
Mewmges, thrashes Peas, Beans, etc. Strong, 
£ easily operated and light in weight. 


Does nearly as much work as lar- 

i ger and heavier machines. Gi 
)| wheat fan and separator. Cata- 
logue free. Address VICTOR PEA 
HULLER C@., Dept. 24 Reme, Ga. 





HOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER 


Guaranteed to thresh Cow Peas and Soy Beans and not 
break over two percent. of grain. Write for Free Li- 
lustrated Catalogue, giving in detaii the superior ad- 
vant: of this hi Requires the least amount 
of power, and produces the greatest amouut of work. 
Also threshes, Oats, Wheat, Velvet Beans, Rice, Millet 
and Sorghum. Write us today. 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER 
Morristown, Tenn. 


A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, increases 
their value 10 cts. per bushel. 
Ry Thousands have given entire 
satisfaction for over 10 years. 
Illustrated catalog free upon 
% request Write today Dept.24 
wa SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Rome, Ga, 





co., 








a WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Ruober Tires, 

F< $18.45, Rerubdbing your wheeis, $10.30. I manufacturé 
no tread Buggy Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10 











Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
Ramifiesthe ‘Nati n’s Garden Spot” 
tnrough th: States of 

VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA ALABAMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 


Four Famous Trains 


“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL” 
(Jauuary to April.) 
‘FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED.” 
“PALMETTO LIMITED.” 
“COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL.” 
Dining cars, a la carte service. All 
yearroundthroughcarservic from New 
York to b.th rort Tampa and Knights 
Key, counectiug with steamships to and 
from Havana. 
For beautifully illustrated booklets 
and copy of the ‘Purple Folder,” 


address 
W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 
Passenger Traffic Genera! Passenger 
Manager. gent. 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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clamps, twists, ties, etc. 












of the scientific farmer. 


strongest, toughest and most lasting fence wire made. 
rust and decay for the longest time. 

Wires are electrically welded at every crossing point, which produces a perfect amalgamation of metals, 
doubles the strength of the fence at the joints, and eliminates all weight-increasing and strength-destroying wraps, 
c : “Pittsburgh Perfect” is the only electrically welded fence made, and is famous for the 
integrity of THE WELD THAT HELD. 


EVERY ROD GUARANTEED PERFECT 


Write for catalogue showing 145 styles and sizes of “Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence adapted to every Field, Farm, 
Ranch, Lawn and Poultry purpose. The best dealer in your town handles “Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fence exclusively. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Brands of Barbed Wire, Bright, Annea'’ed and 


MAKERS OF 
Galvanized Wire, Fence Staples, Standard Wire Nails and ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fencing 


P claims of the manufacturer and the dealer. It possesses the great- 
“yi est durability and adaptability, and affords best service because it is made with 
the one object of economically and perfectly meeting the exacting requirements 
And ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fence never disappoints. 


The Open Hearth Wire used exclusively in ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence is like old time iron wire, and is the 
Pure zinc galvanizing heavily coats the wire and resists 












All the year ’round 
**Pittsburgh Perfect’’ 
Fence fulfills a// the 
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APPLES, PEACHES, FIGS AND 
NUTS. 
An Alabama Man’s Success With 
Fruit, and His Plans for the Fu- 
ture. 


Messrs. Editors: I1 left the farm 
six years ago, and came to the city 
to work. Four years ago I married 
a city girl, but one that lived on the 
farm until she was eleven years old. 

Two years ago we traded city 
property for a farm within 10 miles 
of the city limits of Birmingham. 

On our farm we have over 325 
bearing apple trees, consisting of sev- 


eral varieties, as follows: Yellow 
Transparent, Red Astrachan, Early 
Harvest, Red June, Summer Queen, 


Ben Davis, Winesap, Kinard’s Choice, 
Streaked Pearmain, and others. 

Last year we sold from this or- 
chard (with a great many trees not 
bearing any) 430 bushels of apples. 
Total amount received for same, in- 
cluding 5 or 6 bushels of Wild Goose 
plums, $422.06. We ground up 
enough unmarketable apples to make 
125 gallons of cider, which we put 
up to make “pure apple vinegar.” 

Last year our apples were wormy, 
which hurt the sale of them to a 
certain extent. Last spring we bought 
a spraying machine, intending to 
spray our fruit at least two times, 
but unfavorable weather prevented, 
until we only sprayed about 20 Ben 
Davis and a few Kinard’s Choice, 
and those only one time. We spray- 
ed just as the blossoms were falling 
(about 90 per cent off) with arse- 
nate of lead and lime. In July, I 
visited our farm, and while walking 
through the orchard with my father, 
we picked up several apples from un- 
der the trees we sprayed in March 
and cut them open. We did not 
find a single worm in them. We 
then picked up some from under the 
unsprayed trees, and every one we 
cut was wormy. So we are planning 
to spray more next year, because we 
know it will pay. 

We also have about 200 peach 
trees, 7 or 8 years old, but have 
had no peaches from them tbe 
two years we have owned them. But 
this fall or winter I will cut all 
branches off about 8 inches from 
body of tree, and cut the top out 
about 4 feet above ground, and will 
paint all cuts with white lead and 
oil to keep out moisture, and will 
spray trees with a lime-sulphur solu- 
tion to kill any San Jose scale that 
might be on them. By doing this I 
think we can have a crop of peaches 
the second year after dehorning. 

We are also planning to put out 
a fig orchard of an acre or two. I 
have what I think is an ideal loca- 
tion for a fig orchard. Through the 
south end of my farm there is a 
cliff of rocks running almost east 
and west. Just south of this cliff 
(which is 15 or 20 feet high) is sev- 
eral acres of land that I think will 
be fine for figs. Because the great- 
est trouble we have with figs this 
far north is winter killing, and with 
a high wall of rocks on the north 








Raleigh & Southport Railway 
RATES TO THE 


GREAT STATE FAIR 
At Raleigh, October 16-21, 1911 


On account of the ab»ve occasion the following 
round-trip rates will be in eTect from all station: 
to Raleigh, tickets t» be on sale Oct »ber 14th ts 


Qist, inclasive. Good to return up to and iaclad- 





ing O stober 23rd. oes me 
From 2.15 From Kip‘ing ‘ 

a — eH be a Aepaaa te 
bei Falls, 1.95 awis, ‘ 

se ion, 1.85 Fuqu y Springs .8) 

‘* Lane, 1.80 ‘“* Varina, i) 

** Carlos, 1.70 ** Cardenas, -7 

** Liaden, 1.65 ** Cairo, +70 

Fonville 1.55 **= Wulow Springs .65 

Bunlevel, 1.50 : anak Ss. -50 

Harnett, 1.40 MeCullers, 45 

Lilington 1.30 ‘*  Barues, -30 

‘“* Cape Fair, 1 25 Sylvaola, 20 


Children under twelve and over five vears of 
age, half rete. Regular train service with addi- 
tional coaches nH 

asseng+r+ from stations where tickets are on 
Bh aoe aeampanet to secure ticke ts be/ore boars- 
ing train, and are notified that faiur to de 68o 
will sabject them to an addittenal charge of 15 


nD. BUNCH, JOHN A. MILIS, 
Sol. Pas. Agent, President. 


side of the orchard to keep the cold 
nerth wind from the trees, I think I 
ean eliminate that trouble. Figs sell 
from 12 1-2 to 25 cents per quart. 
I will put about 200 cuttings per 
acre. 

We have 17 black walnut trees, 
and the nuts taste mighty good on 
cold winter evenings, or rainy days, 
while sitting by a big log-heap fire 
in the wide old-fashioned chimney. 
But what we want to go with walnuts 
is pecans. I am going to put out 25 
pecan trees. Will plant Stuart and 
Schley, I think. 

ED. V. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


TUCKER. 








THE BEST EARS OF CORN FOR 
SEED. 

Some Possible Mistakes in Score- 
Cards—Length and Weight of Ear 
Important—Other Points to Con- 
sider. 





Messrs. Editors: Seed corn, select- 
ed in the field, is more valuable than 
that picked in the crib. This is be- 
cause a choice of ears made in the 
field permits the farmer to reject 
any ears, however good in them- 
selves, that are borne on an unde- 
sirable stalk. Especially does this 
give opportunity for selecting seed 
only from plants bearing two ears, 
as it is most important where one 
is dealing with a prolific variety. 

If we practice field selection of 
ears—followed later by a further 
culling when closer examination of 
the ears can be made—the season is 
at hand for us to consider some of 
the qualities of an ear which make 
for large yield. Among these, we 
especially desire fair to large size 
of ear and deep grains. 

There are other qualities ranked 
as highly desirable in the score-card 
system of judging corn. The pur- 
pose of this article is briefly to sum 
marize the results of certain experi 
ments made at the Ohio Experimen 
Station, from 1906 to 1909, which 
throw light on the worth or worth 
lessness of some of the ‘‘show-ear’ 
qualities, which have been supposed 
to be valuable. 

For example, the score cards laud 
a cylindrical ear and penalize a 
tapering ear. Yet, in 18 tests ex- 
tending over 4 years, the Ohio Sta- 
tion found that the average yield 
of corn was 87 hundredths of one 
bushel greater per acre from plant- 
ing tapering, than from planting cyl- 
indrical ears. The cylindrical ear 
seems, in theory, to be best, as pre- 
sumably giving larger grains near the 
top. However, in view of the above 
figures, 
discard an ear that is otherwise good 
even though it does taper somewhat 

It is apparently an error to lay 
much stress on a high percentage o 
grain as compared with the unshell 
ed ear. For example, the seed ear 
with 86 per cent grain, yielded 3.5’ 
bushels per acre less than the seer 
ears that shelled out only 79.67 pe 
cent grain. The ears of which th 
kernels germinated most promptly 
yielded less than did those tha 
sprouted somewhat more slowly, 
result believed to be due to differ 
ences in the hardness of the grain 
While all three of the points men 
tioned above will come as a surprise 
to many a man, the results mention- 
ed below agree with current beliet 
and with what one might reasonably 
expect. 

Long seed ears, that is, those 
longer by 2.2 inches than certain 
other seed ears, gave a crop larger 
by 5.18 bushels per acre. It is nota- 
ble, too, that these short seed ears 
were larger in circumference than 
the longer ears, so that length seems 
more closely related to large yield 
than is circumference. The planting 
of long seed ears resulted in a crop 
with ears averaging longer than from 
the use of short seed ears. The dif- 
ference in length of crop ears was, 





we should not necessarily : 


after one year’s selection, .44 of an 
inch; and after three years’ continu- 
ous selection for length, 1.05 inches. 

The use of seed ears having from 
3-4 to 1 1-2 inches of bare cob at 
the tip, decreased the yield by 1.07 
bushels per acre, and increased the 
poorly tipped ears in the resulting 
crop from 3.7 per cent (from plant- 
ing ears with well filled tips) to 20 
per cent. 

Heavy eare—that is, those heavier 
by 2.46 ounces per ear than certain 


other ears—yielded 2.08 bushels 
more per acre. 
Smooth ears—that is, having a 


smooth-dented cap on their grains— 
yielded, on the average, a slightly 
larger crop than rough-dented ears, 
in spite of the smaller size and weight 
of the smooth seed ears. 
J. F DUGGAR, 
Alabama Experiment Station. 





TRAINED LEADERS SORELY 


NEEDED. 


The need of educated leaders in 
agriculture is everywhere apparent. 
The average yield of lint cotton per 
acre in Georgia was 173 pounds in 
1909, whereas it was 190 pounds 
fifty years ago. This indicates a 
marked deterioration in soil fer- 
tility, and a failure to use fertilizers 
intelligently. In 1910 the yield of 
corn in Georgia averaged 14.5 bush- 
els per acre, though boys in the 
corn clubs, conducted co-operatively 
by the College of Agriculture, and 
the Farmers’ Co-Operative Demon- 
stration Work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, have 
raised from 100 to 135 bushels per 
acre. The 121 boys in the State 
contest last year averaged 84 bush- 
els per acre, or six times the average 
yield obtained by mature farmers.— 
Prof. A. M. Soule. 





I feel that The Progressive Farmer 
has helped me wonderfully.—J. Ed. 
Kaiser, Lexington, S. C. 





Patch up the roofs before winter 
sets in. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMRER,~ 


Greatly Reduced Rates ” 
TO RALEIGH, N. C., ACCOUNT 


STATE FAIR 











Round 

From ; Tip From Rennd 
Elizabeth City,- $600. Morehead City.. $5.05, 
Hertford, ._..... 5 90. Newport, -..___. 
Edentoa, ------- 5 55. New Bern - 4 
Mackeys. .----.- 530. Dover, ... - 335, 
Columbia ------ 6.5. Kinston,- 3 00, 
Plymcuth,...... 4.85. LaGrange, .. 2 65, 
Belh ven, ------ 485. Greenville, __._. 3°, 
Wastington, -.. 39%. Farmville,---.__ 295. 
Ue ee 4 75. W808 6. cecens 2.20, 
Beaufort ------- 5.25. “a 


Tickets sold October 14th to 2ist inclusi 
limited to O- tober 23rd. mati 
mple ard conveni¢cnt schedule vi 

Southern Railroad. Wi Nortel 

Get complete information from nearest ticket 
agent. 

W. W. CROXTON, 
General Passenger Ag: nt, N. S. R. R. 
Norfolk, Va. 











| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
forrent. We do not extend our general 
guarantee to such anpnou nts, b se 
every purchaser sheuld see land for him- 
self before tuying, but no man is permitted 
to offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactery references 
as to honesty and financial responsibility. 


200 Acres of Land , 


As Fine as the Sun Shines On q 


Within 3 miles of B-oo*thaven  Rollirg black 
sand land. All improved. Great bargain. $2,500, 


J. S. JOHNSON, Mgr. 


Brookhaven, Mississippi, — 


130 Acres of Well-Improved © 


Farm Land in Southwest 

Georgia. 
Excellent for general firming and 
ideal pecan Jand. For fuil particu- 
lars address the owner, 


E. G. WILSON, Route 3, Albany, Ga. 4 
South Eastern Va. Farm 


FOR SALE 


About 1200 acres of medium : tiff land, 300 acres cleared, 
balance in woods with natural grass which grews from 9 
12 to 24 inches high, larg-- herds of cattle can be raised | 
without any attention as gr-ss stays green in sume 
part of the woods nearly all the year 

Corn, Cotton, Pea u's and al varieties of grasses 
grow o” this farm «s well as any in this section of the 
State Ther» are 8 good tenant houses with all neces- * 


























ISTOP! STOP! STOP! 
Thirty 


e 
Days Trial of 
pe States Center 
See dene Cede one 
12--Advantages--12 
ist, Pays for itself in fuel saving 
7 in shorttime. 2nd, No violent vi- 
J bration, 3rd, Greatly reduced bulk. 


m 

made. 8th, Only engine with pulley on 
both sides, 9th, Small pulley on cam 
Parfect Lubrication cooling & ignition” 
Lith, Lowest cost ef ths world. 
12th, Made by repu' 60 years 
in business. 

United States Engine Works 
Canal St. icago, Ul. 


2 to SO H. P. 
Wonderful New 
PumpingEngine 
Send postal todayfor 
Tlustrated Catalog. 








sary out-bul dings, but no large dwehi: g : 
his farm cou.d be made or.e of the best farms inthe ~ 

State and no better land can be bought anywhere for © 
twice the price. i 

Iam owner of the above mentioned farm and my 
reason for se I ngis: I have more ‘ard than I can loom 
after, and I want to pet all my time on my home place 
which is a part of this farm. Itis situated 5 miles from ~ 
Branchvile, Va., on the L. Pai'road, R. F. Dy © 
ano te ephone line running right by farm 

Price $15 00 per acre, 1-3 cash, ba ance to suit. 

Please do not answer uniess you mean business. 


J DUDLEY WOOD4RD 
Care of Meherrin Farm, Branchville, Va, 
in Eastern North — 


FARM FOR PROFIT @.%ciina. te” 
‘Nation's garden spot.’' Leads other localities for vege- | 
tables, fruits and staple farming on small capital. Home> — 
seekers und investors write CAROLINA TRUCKING DE 

VELOPMENT CO. 8228S uther Bidg Wilmington. NC, | 


ROANOKE RIVER FARMS 
Oak Hill Stock Farm 80 acres; Sta» nion View” 
Farms, 631 acres. God state of cultivation; 
good buildings. Greut baruains for some One — 
Near Clarksville, Va. 
THUS. N. WILLIAMS, Clarksville, Va 
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prove: by hundreis hat the :aod will produc: 
secticns wbich sel s fur $75.00 to #207.00 an ac e. 


and rroduces . 0 more 


wel, and yie d ag. d profit. 

the nat rl arainage of the land is per’ect. 
dries out W. have had no more ra'n then the 
sponsibie for at solute |: ck of malaria, fever 
the best advantage, as the soil is easy to work 
avy d‘tches or b lls. 
ments must he used. 


graprs, d« whe ries, watermeli ns cantaicupes, 


have 2,6 miles of the,e, and more are being iu 


lu be -een to be apr cia ed 


developed and un :evelvped lan?. 


A. 





Is Leading All North Carolina in ‘Agricultural Development. 


No longer than tbree years ago it ws thought that the sandhill section was infertile and | 
good forn thing except its unexcel'ed climate. q 


ing, and have bought inthis secti n L¢nd that tw> years ag» was goiug begg ng at $2 00 t » $3.00 = 
an acre, is ow being taken by «anxious buye:s at $10.00 to #15 0).an acre. There is every reason to. 
believ that the price will advance untii it is on a par with lani that sells for ten times as MUCHS 


tp as crops diaincl.y jand. Theratural drzinage coes awry Wib al) ditchis g. 


Cust of making crops is therefore much less than where one-horse imp; 


and excepti sal eturns sre m-de by the growers _— . 
G od ro: ds—the very best roads in North Carelina—extend in every direction We 2lrea@ 


m cadam 1:0<ds cost, are easy to keep up «and are lar super.or to the best macadam. 


This is th: «per i. g chapter of a took on MOORF COUNTY ard tte Sandhill Section. 
second chapter wi'l at pc ar next week, ard will include several «xtreordinery bargains Of 8 
In ‘he meantime i 
better still, come to see me. I can show you more than I can write. ; 


County | 





Peo.wle began to experiment. and it has 
as plentifully and as cheaply as lend in other” 
Many pe ple have already ueard of this awakene| 





Ths nl ts generally sandy and naturally poor, but is free and easy to work, and with proper | 
fertilizati- n and cultivation it g ves worderiul yields, 9 
that will make a bale of cutton to the acre, and many fields that will make a bale and a half. 
Corn has been made uy to 140 bush-Istotbe acre Ail these crops are on ordiniry sanc 
It is a!l ord nary, and apy of it will make just as good crops. Ali sta,le crops grow exceedingly 


There are hundreds of acres of co 





bill lends 











Soil never gets too wet to plow, ard yet it neve 
restof th S ate, and yet our crcps . ot ro 
1 is als , 





cr chiils. Improved machinesy can be us A 
end lerge fields cxn be cleared tbit are wilh@ 


























B. sives all staple crops, the land is unexcelled for fruits and truck of all kinds. Peache™ 


etc., grow better here than almost anywhere € 








ror ds cost one-tentb of #2 


ltev-ry d:y. Thes 
They 2 








if you ave interest.d, write me ior Jisti@ 


PAGE, JR., Aberdeen, N. C. j 
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iruay, © } « » . 
BSUGEhSIIUNS EFEMUM AN ULD 


FRUIT GROWER. 
Editors: 


Messrs. I have been in 


» the orchard business ovétr forty years 


| west, for sure crops. 
| better than east, as you want the 
» fruit buds held back as late as pos 


¥ not as a money crop, but for health 
. and the pleasure derived therefrom 


The best exposure is north; next 


The south ia 


silico ae a prolectium against [rust 


Before any trees are set, be sure you 
_ have the lands thoroughly prepared 


Plant on well drained soil, and you 


be will find that apples flourish best or 
© rich soil, having a liberal quantity 
/ of humus, or vegetable matter, pres- 


ent. November is the best month 


' for setting out trees in this section 
» Set one-year-olds and head low down 


* cut off all roots that are bruised or 
* broken, firm the earth around each 
© tree planted. 


Buy your trees from a reliable 


’ firm that will sell you only healthy 
_ trees, 
) variety bought. 
\ of each variety as you will need to 
* furnish you, 
_ bors. 
» the earliest to the latest. 
» seryman will give you this informa- 
» tion. 
' the second and third year, 
| your trees are young, 


and will guarantee 


Plant as 


the 
many 


and your best neigh- 
Plant for a succession from 
Your nur- 


Do the most of your pruning 
while 
when the 


>» wounds will more readily heal. 


-on deep 


The soil with us is a sandy loam, 
red clay’ subsoil. For 


_ peaches, it is best not to have your 


2 ‘Prof. W. R. Graham 


*lands too rich, but you may apply 
‘almost any quantity of hardwood 
»ashes. This fruit requires a good 
deal of potash, for best results, as 
also the plum. We have found pears 
do best and live longer on lands not 
| often cultivated. -They flourish best 
and are freer from disease in yards 
» and lots. 


Watch for disease in all varieties 
(of fruits. The borer is one of your 
» Most deadly enemies to the peach. 
Go for them at once with a sharp in- 
Pstrument, as you can not reach them 
_with the spray. Spray all fruit trees 
-if you expect best fruit. When, how, 
and what to use will be told you in 
_the bulletins published by the agri- 
' cultural departments, either State or 
' National. 

It is not good policy to sow small 
» grain in your orchards. Plant out 
‘trees every year. Remember, or- 
|chards like other crops, should be 
-fotated. When your trees begin dy- 
_ ing do not set-a young tree in the 
Place where the dead one stood. 
_ Trees should not be aliowed to stand 
stoo long in one place, as young trees 
| bear the best and finest fruits. Espe- 
; cially is this true of the peach. 
Grapes do well with us. They should 


be set 8 by 16 feet. Do ‘not be afraid 
to use the knife, as it is the young 
wood that bears the fruit. The grape 
thrives on potash, so be liberal. 

The plum is a good fruit. The 
Yellow and Green Gage ripen from 
June until August, and bear abun- 
dant crops every year. The flesh of 
these is meaty, almost as much s0 
as the peach. Strawberries do well 
here. We plant several varieties, but 
the Oconee Everbearing is a variety 
that will occupy the same plat, and 
give good fruit for a longer period 
than any I am acquainted with. Give 
strawberries ashes. When you think 
you have put on a plenty, give them 
some more. TT. J. WATKINS. 

Polkton, N. C. 





VARIETIES OF FRUIT TO PLANT 
IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
(Continued from page Va) 
Dewberries 


Piedmont.—Lucretia. 
Coast.—Lucretia. 


Gooseberries. 


Mountain. — Downing, 
Pearl. 


Houghton, 


Strawberries. 


Mountain. — Bubach (imperfect), 
Climax (perfect), Excelsior (per.), 
Heflin (per.), Lady Thompson (per.), 
Nick ‘Ohmer (per.). 

Piedmont.—Bubach (imp.), Cli- 
max (per.), Excelsior (per.), Heflin 
(per.), Lady Thompson (per.), Nick 
Ohmer (per.). 

Coast.—Bubach (imp.), Climax 
(per.), Excelsior (per.), Heflin 
(epr.), Lady Thompson (per.), Nick 
Ohmer (per.). 


Crab Apples. 


Mountain.—Reé@ Siberian. 
Piedmont.—Red Siberian. 


Mulberries. 


Piedmont.—Black Russian, Hicks, 
Stubbs, White English. 

Coast.—Black Russian, New Amer- 
ican, Stubbs, White English. 


Pecans. 


Coast.—Curtis, Schley, Stuart, Van 
Deman. 
Pomegranates. 


Piedmont.—Sweet. 
Coast.—Sweet. 


Japanese Persimmons. 
Coast.—Triumph. 


In selecting varieties for orchard 
planting, it is always wise to stick 
closely to the list of standard varie- 
ties. One should not be led away 
by the extravagant and fraudulent 
statements of many tree agents 


about ‘“‘everbearing’ varieties of 
enormous size and supernormal qual- 
ity. There are no ‘‘everbearing” va- 
rieties and abnormally large fruits 
are often as undesirable as under- 
sized ones. 

It has been the aim of horticul- 
turists to exclude from variety lists 
all poor bearing sorts. Varieties 
that are normally unproductive 
should be discarded for there are 
numbers of high quality sorts that 
have made themselves a reputation 
for heavy fruit bearing. 


GREAT STATE FAIR 


RALEIGH, N. C., OCT. 16-21, 1911 
Curtis Aeroplane—three fl.gh'+ dai y. 
Gov. Judson Harmon will sp-ak at Fair 
Grounds on Wednesday October 18th. 
Reinforced concrete buildirg tor Agricul 
ture and Horticulture in 910 


Modern p ultry building to be completed for 
Fair, 1911. 


Imorovements livestock 
qu.rt- rs 


One of Four South rn F:irs receiving the 
splencid special prizes f the 
Percheron Society of America 


Boys’ a d Mens’ rn Con:est—Cotton Con- 
test—Girls’ To na‘'o Gpntest—: ll with big prizes. 
California Frank’y Wild West—Midway full 
of: igh class, clean Shows only. 
For Premium Listand all information write to 
JOS. E. POGUE, Secretary 
Raleigh, = -« - orth Carolina 


FRAZIER CARTS 


Standardthe =9Y : * 





under way in 





Werld Over. 


We build 
carts for 
xeneral use, 
for breaking 
cults, jog- 
ging. trot- 
ting bred horses,exercising dra't hor+es and fo: 
rural mail carriers for ne horse ora pair Not 
the cheapest, but the best Write forCat S_Ad- 
dress W S FRAZIER & CO., Aurora, il 











FOR HIGHEST PRICES 
-SHIP— 


HIDES, WAX 


—-AND-— 
TALLOW 
-TOo- 


CLARENCE COSBY 
RICHMOND. VA. 














Cie) = 
$33.30 A WEEK 
Jack Wood did it! He writes—‘Hur- 
ry up 100 more—sold first lot in 2 daye— 
best seller I ever saw.’’ Hundreds of 
coining mone: .60worth of tools 
for the price of one. Drop forged from 
finesé steel. Astonishing low lee to 
nts—1,200 ordered by one man. Write ~ 
atonce. Don’t delay. Experience un- 
necessary. Sample free to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. COMPANY 
855 Barney St. DAYTON, OHIO 








'WE REFER TO 
Prof. Homer W. Jackson 
Prof. C. L. Opperman 
conditions. 
3 W. R. Curtis & Co. 
» Michael E. Boyer 

» Prof. F. C. Elford 

F Gaylord Blair 


An 8-ounce can of 

Zenoleum express 

paid to your Station 
35 cents. 


¥ Prof. B,J. Lane 

D Prof. J. P. Landry 

| Prof. W. A. Brown 

» Prof. James E. Rice 

Prof. George W. Carver 

| #SK THEM ABOUT IT 


oi: 
your poultr: 


ngl 
Sold 


4 


a 


diarrhoea. The biggest 


A lo quart will rid 100 hens of Ii 
poultry ailments and 
*s health and 


id—1 gal.,$1.50; 5 gal. 
ty beneficial for a 


The Sure Way To Pou 


Destroys Lice and Mites and Prevents 
the Spreading of Infectious Diseases 


Use Zenoleum in the Incubator and get hen-hatched 
in Zenoleum and Prevent white 
reeders in the world have adopted 
Zenoleum for these purposes and recommend its use to You, 


Dip the eggs 


A CARBOLIC, CRESOL, COAL-TAR. PREPARATION 
A Disinfectant that won’t Poison, won’t Explode, won’t Burn 
ico, mites ont oe filth—it cures and 


ltry Profits 


WE REFER TO 
Prof. F. H. Stoneburn 
Prof. A. A. Brigham 
Dr. N. W. Sanborn 

J. H. Drevenstedt 
Prof. J. S. Jeffrey 
Pittsfield Farms 

A. F. Hunter 

Miller Purvis 

Bertha M. Rigg 

T. E. Quisenberry 
Prof. W. G. Halpin 


Zenoleum Lice 

Powder, at dealers, 

25 cents. Postpaid, 
35 cents. 





diseases—contains nm 


our own profits. 


f Zenoleum {s not all we say it is—or even what you think it 
ver yw ere ought to be, you can have 
just money. Ask your dealer first, but insist upon Zenoleum and don’t take a substitute— 
if he won't supply you—send the order to us—and we will deliver to your station, 
6.25. 8-oz.size, 25c at your dealers, 35c from us pos 
ve stock. Write for free book “‘Chicken Chat.’ 
live-stock, ask for ‘Veterinary Adviser." Your name on e postal will do. 


The Zenner Disinfectant Co. 229 Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Used and endorsed by46adricultural colleges 


ur mon: 


back—no argumen' 


ponte, i, eoteert 
Prof. H. L. Kempster 
Prof. T. E. Schreiner 
Prof. W. A. Lippincott 
THEY HAVE USED IT 


t, no 


charges pre- 
id. Equal- 
If you have 


Kayo... 


st, 
Strongest and Best 


You need the most power- 
ful and reliable light you can 
.. when loading the wagon 

or market in the early 
morning. 

Rayo lanterns are the most 
powerful and reliable lan- 
terns on the market. 

They do not flicker, but 
burn with a steady, brilliant 
light. They will not blow 
out. They are economical, 
because, besides being 
moderate in price, they give 

ou the greatest light value 
or the oil they burn. 

Rayo lanterns are made in nu- 
merous styles, sizes and finishes, 
to suit any use. Best 
material and workman- 
ship. Simple in con- 
struction, yet reliable 
and strong. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
globes—clear, red or green, 
as desired. ‘Wicks inserted 
in burners, ready to light. 

Dealers everywhere; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 














Perfect 1 Horse Power 


Four Cycle Engine 
Gasoline or 


Kerosene 


Stn wa Pat 


You Need One Now 
and the Price is Low 


Simple and reliable. Shipping weight, 
440 Ibs. Gives long life and steady 
power for 
Water Systems Printing Press 
Pumping ashing 
Spraying Lathe 
inding Band Saw 
Churning Corn Sheller 
Cream Separating Air Compressor 


Will run any machine that does not require 
over1H.P. Will pump more water than any 
ordinary windmill. Send for hig iilustrated 
Engine Catalog No. BL 1007 . Pumping 
Engines, Pumps, Pump Jacks, Electric Lighting 
Outfits, Saw Frames, Grinders, Shellers, Supplies. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Jacksonville New Orleans 
Chicaen Richmond 











Atianta 





TRAPPERS GET READY 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 


Over ten million dollars will be paid to trappers of 
fur beariig anunals dur.ug tue coming winter. Any 
man or boy living in the country can adda goodly 
suin to his earuuys by trappmg Gusing. spare mo- 
ments. Wefuruisu aA BSOLUTELY FKREEacomplete 
ppapoers Guide which tells you the size of trap and 
kind of bait to use fur the a:fferent animals, how tore- 
move the skins and prepare them for market. We 
aiso furnish the best traps and baits at lowest prices. 
We receive more furs direct from trapp’ grounds 
than any other house in the world, therefore can pay 
the highest prices fortuem. Our price liste, chipping 
tags, etc., are also FREE for the asking. you 
are @ trap) or want to me one, write to us 
today. We will he:p you. 


F. C. TAYLOR & CO. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
285 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Me. 














RUILD YOUR OWN WELL DRILLS. Yo. can 





save big money. For irons and working drawings. 
AgSrees Cass. 8 Wyman, 425-427 Watt Si., Jefferson 
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YUU CAN HAVE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS NEXT YEAR. 





Now is the Time to Plant Bulbs 


for Hyacinth, Narcissus, Tulip, 


Crocus, Etc.—Mrs. Tate Tells the Varieties to Select and How 


to Grow Them. 


There is nothing that equals the 
spring display of fall-planted Dutch 
bulbs, hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, 
and crocus. And next to the bloom- 
ing time, I love the planting time. 

I have planted them as late as 
Christmas, but it is too late. The 
best results are from planting be- 
tween October 1 and December 1, 
The first to bloom in the spring 
are scillas, crocuses, and snowdrops. 
Scillas and crocuses tan be planted 
in the grass, in between the other 
bulbs in the bed, or as a border for 
beds. Snowdrops like partial shade. 

I like them on either side of th 
steps, planted among my violets 
Then the hyacinths come in all thei 
glory. I don’t think the “glory 
of Solomon” could equal them; then 
they are so sweet and hardy. I’ve 
had it to blow snow all day on my 


beds in bloom and never hurt them. 
The snow, however, melted as soon 
as it fell. 

Try a round bed of pink and white 
ones, planted alternately in rings, or 
a bed of blue with a cross of white 
in the middle. I like round beds 
best, seven or eight feet across. With 
a shovel, throw out the soil two or 
three feet deep, put the top-soil to 
one side, and the poorer bottom, 
wheel away. In the bottom of the 
beds place a layer of small stones 
or broken brick-bats to give good 
drainage, then put in a foot of good 
soil. Well rotted manure and leaf 
mold are good to mix with soil 
that was first taken out, but should 
be well mixed. Piace the bulbs on 
top of the soil when smooth, and 
cover them with another foot of the 
mixed soil. 









From Crushed 


had already been driven out of 

the city into the country home, 
where gas could not follow—so we 
thought. 

In those days we would have laughed 
at the idea of a country home lighted 
with saglight. 

But like the telephone and free mail 
delivery gaslight has finally left the 
city to become a common rural con- 
venience. 

In the year 1911, the up-to-date vil- 


“. WENTY years ago the oil lamp 


lager or farmer not only lives in a gas- 


lighted house, same 
as his city cousin, 
but when he drives 
home on a cold, f 
wet night he actu- § 
ally lights up his 
barn, his barnyard }, 
or porches on his 
house with this 
gas-light by simply 
turning an ‘‘igni- 
tion’’ button on a 
post or wall. 

* * * 







SS 
NION CARBIDSE 













We 

Nites 
ath *s tee 
A), wie 


Peete ease 


And this change 
seems quite like 
magic when you 
consider that this % 
rural gas-light is 
home-made— made 
by the family it- 
self right on the premises. 





CRUSHED STONE 


Take fifteen minutes once a month 
to make all that can be used in a 


large house. 


The magic is all in the curious manu- 
factured stone known commercially as 


**Union Carbide.’’ 


This wonderful gas-producing sub- 
stance, ‘‘Union Carbide,’’ looks and 
For 
country home use it is packed and 
d from warehouses located all 
over the United States in sheet steel 


feels just like crushed granite. 
shippe 


eans containing 100 pounds. 


Union Carbide won’t burn, can’t ex- 
plode, and will keep in the original 
package for years in.any climate. For 
this reason it is safer to handle and 


store about the premises than coal. 
* * * 


All that is necessary to 


Acetylene. 

When piped to 
handsome brass chan- \t 
deliers and fixtures Wt! 
Acetylene burns with 3 S : 
an intensely brilliant, = 
stiff flame, that the 
wind can’t affect. 

This flame makes 
light so white in 
color that it is com- 
monly called ‘‘ Artificial Sun- 
light.’’ 

Experiments conducted by Cor- 


Home-made Gas-Light} 


make 
**Union Carbide’’ give up its gas is to 
mix it with plain water—the gas, which 
is then instantly generated, is genuine 






Stone! 


nell University have proven that it will 
grow plants the same as sunlight itself. 

Physicians recommend Acetylene as 
a germicide and a remedy for eye- 
strain, and it is used as an_ illumi- 
nant in fifty-four hospitals in New 
York City alone. 

Then, too, Acetylene is so pure that 
you might blow out the light and sleep 
all night in a room with the burner 
open without any injurious effects 
whatever. 

On account of its being burnea in 
permanent brass fixtures attached to 
walls and ceilings, Acetylene is much 
safer than smoky, smelly oil lamps, 
which can easily be tipped over. 

For this reason the Engineers of the 
National Board of Insurance Under- 
writers called Acetylene safer than 
any illuminant it commonly displaces. 

In addition to all these advantages, 
Acetylene light is inexpensive. 

An Acetylene light of 24 candle- 
power costs only about 4 cents for 
ten hours’ lighting, while for the same 
number of hours regular oil lamps of 
equal volume cost about 6 cents in ker- 
osene, chimneys and wicks on the 
average. 

* * * 

Consider ‘his carefully and you will 
hardly wonder at the fact that there 
are today no less than 185,000 town 
and country homes lighted with home- 
made Acetylene, made from ‘‘ Union 
Carbide.’’ 

Once a month some member of the 
family must dump a few pounds of 
**Union Carbide’’ in a small tank-like 
machine which usually sets in one cor- 
ner of the basement. 

This little tank-like machine is auto- 
matic—it does all the work—it makes 
no gas until the burners are lighted and 
stops making gas when the burners are 
shut off. 

The lights located in every room in 
your house, on your porches, in your 
horse and cow barns, or barnyards and 
chicken yards if you like, will all be 
ready to turn on with a twist of the 
wrist or a touch of the button at any 
time of the day or night. 

No city home can be as brilliantly or 
as beautifully illuminated as any one 
of these 185,000 homes now using 
Acetylene. 

* * * 

If you want to be up-to-date, enjoy 
modern conveniences, 
and keep the young 
folks at home, write 
us how many rooms 
and buildings you 
have. We will send 
you free an intensely 
piheresting lot of 
faets, figures and 
booklets. 

Just address Union Carbide Sales 
Company, 157 Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Dept. A.— 4g 


NZ 
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cissus, 
ticles of fresh manure in it. 
sLould be planted not less than three 
to four inches deep. 
pet varieties are hardy, but the buds 
are apt to blast if a dry spell strikes 
their blooming time, and finds the 
bulbs too near the top of the ground. 


hardy, too 
inches deep, but will be better for 
indoor or cold-frame planting, 
they come up too soon when planted 
out of doors, and get nipped by Jack 
Frost. 





When the ground frezes, it is well 


to put on a thick cover of leaves or 
stable 
avainst cold, but against the warm 
: ells we often have in mid-winter. 
Don’t put the leaves on until the 
ground is frozen. 
treated much the same way. 
blooming season, they come next and 
add much to the spring display. I 
am very fond of their gay colors, 
and wish the ground mice were not 
so fond of the bulbs. 


litter, not for protection 


Tulips can be 
In the 


Any kind of soil will do for nar- 
provided there are no par- 
They 


The long trum- 


The Polyanthus’ varieties are 


if planted four to six 


as 


The old trumpet varieties: Major, 


Von Zion, and Butter and Eggs of 
our 


grandmothers’ gardens, are 
pretty naturalized in the lawn, or 
planted in groups in the shrubbery 
borders. 

Of the newer varieties, Emperor 
(very large), Empress, Sir Watkins, 
Mosketus (almost white), Orange 
and Silver Phoenix (double ones), 


Loodsi (enormous), Bicolor Grandee, 


Maximus, and Irish King are all va- 
rieties satisfactorily kept in beds 
There are many others, but these 
are very distinctive. 

And the dear little yellow Hoop 
Petticoats are the cutest of all. The 
Poet’s Narcissus blooms about the 
same time the old Butter and Eggs 
does, and it is as lovely as the name 
implies. The great thing about nar- 
cissus is that nothing will disturb 
them, and after planting they will 
bloom for a number of years without 
having to be moved. 

When these beds of bulbs are 
through blooming, I set in (without 
disturbing the bulbs) seedling plants 
of scarlet sage, colous, balsam, 
asters, or any other summer annuals, 
and the bed is soon in bloom again. 

One of my prettiest beds was 
tulips, of all colors, with snowball 
poppy seeds scattered over the bed 
after planting the bulbs. The tulips 
bloomed and were gone before the 
poppies began to require much room, 
and when the poppies faded, I set in 
snap-dragons (the large flowered 
type), and had blooms until frost 
cut them down. 

So many complain, ‘I haven’t 
time to work with flowers.” I have 
two beds of hyacinths that have 
bloomed beautifully with self-sown 
seed of scarlet sage. This is the 
third summer, and a few minutes 
pulling out the grass is all the time 
and labor it has taken. Any one 
who will, can have flowers of some 
kind, and even the busiest house- 
wife can have a few Dutch bulbs. 

MRS. H. A. TATE. 

Old Fort, N. C. 





Mr. J. C. Brown, of Ruston, La., 
according to the Newton, Miss., Rec- 
ord, valued his land at $12.50 an 
acre before the boll weevil came. 
Since then he has been growing po- 
tatoes and peanuts and trucking 
crops and has made such profits that 
now he values the land at $100 an 
acre. Maybe better farming would 
increase the value of your land. 





After much meditation and experi- 
ence, I have divined that it takes as 
much sense and refinement and tal- 
ent to cook a dinner, wash and wipe 
a dish, make a bed and dust a room, 
as goes to the writing of a novel, or 
shining in high society.—Rose Terry 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMET 
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LetAdler 


I Am Sweeping th lountry 
Like Wildtirs wick Mi 
Direct-From-Factory, Pree 
Home-Trial sellin Plan, 
It Will Pay You To Bead 
Every Word Below! 





All Records Broken in the Most 
Stupendous Nation-wide Sale of Organ, 
Ever Known— Competition Entirely 
Swept Away by My Wonderful Offer, 
neeneeebd wean gn Fa Fe, Pn ae 


organs are now in the homes of the pe 4 
have been reading m pig announcement, ia 


want you to learn how you can have th 9 
Best Organ—winner of highest prize ae ge 
Louis World’s Fair—sent right to your home for 

t. 








Cooke. 


30 day’s erial Wit > pe cen 
can an save you .75 _becay 
direct from the $500,000 ‘Adler Organ Factors tot 
t nce) at lowest wholesale’ facto 

prices. The Adler Plan thoroughly wrecks organ 

prices, absolutely sponging out all “‘in-be 

extrea,middlemen's profits you Pay,on otherorgans, 
U Just 





taloge Sclecs the Adtcd 
atalog. Selec e er Or; 
like best; then teli me. I will ship it se Oboe 
Have it a month free. Send no money untii 
you decide to buy. Then pay me jab your conve. 
nience in small amounts. I won’t 

you interest on your small monthly Reyments, 


every, dollar you have paid wit! . 
terest. And more: I will give you the aaa 
and strongest guarantee ever made on an organ 
—for years. You see how easy it is 
to own the finest organ ever made. Ifyou have 
p R style, het ge out og Re pay you to 

e away and to replace wit. ‘ 
fiely sweet toned ‘‘Adler.”’ _ 


SPECIAL 
Free Christmas Trial 


You Pay No Money Till 1912 
You cannot give a finer Christ- ) 

mas present to oe 
ones than an A 






of promptdelivery intime 
fur a Christmas trial. 
Mail Coupon ! 


Youcan’t afford to buy 
an Organ until you see 









pon or a Penny Postal 
willbringit. Address W& 
me personally. 


C.L.Adler,Pres’t, 

Adler Manufacturing Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Also Makers of the 

Wy Celebra‘ 





ia r 


ey ~o: A 
ted Southern Grand Pianos, 
| Veo tt 








f C. L, Adler, Pres’t, Adler M’f'g, Co., : 
3083 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

Ware filteaiod Za Bra ier E 

E 1 
NAME 

3 I 

i ADDRESS. i 

Bee ee so 









wh 
‘VEN if you never sold s 


, in 
llar’s worth of pte 
rder 


suits and pants. 
This Is Your Chance To Make Money. 
We sell suits from $3 to $10 Jess than other 
A houses, give better tailoring, make better 
fitting clothes, with absolute guarantee, You 
can undersell others; no work to take 
orders for us. You can notfail—our 
line is the only line where you cso 
ive satisfaction or money refunded. 
Tailoring. 










it is a snap to sell Reg 
BIG MONEY—EASY 


¥=large fashion plate, 

ah everything necessary will 

sent you FREE. 

You Can Get Your Own Clothes 

Inside Price to advertise us. Write todsy 

and receive exclusive territory. If i 

terested show it to your friends 98 this 

too good a thing to miss. The disse 






3. am chance to make money. 


e 
REGAL TAILORING CO.,331 Regal Bullding, CHISAGO, iu 








We use the Union «. vel on all our garncu's 





ee 





A SPLENDID FIELD eat 
Not for cattle, but for men in the Barbet 
business. Thousands have become success ; 
econ 4 owners by - method sad send to us fo 
arbers. e must supply them. 
LEARN NOW AND ACCEPT A JOB THAT PAYS wit 
Light, clean, inside work. Few weeks qué) 
fies. Tools given. Our Manual is splendid: = 
Home preparation. Particulars mailed to 
tant applicants. Call if possible. 
LER BARBER COLLEGE Ga 
63 W. Mitchell Street, Atlanta, 


We Want aMan fi 










IN YOUR VICINITY 
To show every telephone userour Ff; cs 
“NO RISK’’ Lightning ArresterSx & oy 
agent writes: ‘I sold over 750 ‘No G&G 
Risk’ Arresters and made a friend at each ; 
home.’’ Easy to sell, easy to install and 
operate. Several persons killed recently 
andso much damage caused by 
wianing coming in over the ’phone 
» people want and demand the 
best protection they can get. We 
allow our representatives a large Write today 
ion and they make money. ‘Do it now: 
for our free book and splendid proposition. 


W. E. ASHBY TELEPHONE CUT QUT CO., 422 LOCUST ST., DES 
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“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE PARCELS POST?” 





Answers to This Question From 


Tennessee Senators and Con- 


gress men. 


Following are replies received from 
Tennessee Congressmen in reply to 
The Progressive Farmer’s inquiries 
as to how they stand on the parcels 


post: 
TENNESSEE. 


senator Robt. L. Taylor: 


As to an experimental parmels post 
at low rates on routes upon which the 
parcels originate, I see some objec- 
tion. It does not need experiment, for 
jts utility and benefits have already 
been amply demonstrated. Besides, 
it may result in some favored locali- 
ties getting it alone. I have seen 
that kind of thing happen, and I 
should oppose any dabbling with it 
by piecemeal. To limit it to routes 
upon which the parcels originate will 
save the country merchant, but will 
the people be satisfled with such lim- 
ited service? I do not think so. 

As to a general parcels post, such 
as most of the countries of Europe 
now have we must consider the vast 
difference in conditions between 
those pent-up countries where dis- 
tance is minimized and our own vast 
and sparsely occupied country. They 
can operate it much cheaper than we 
can for manifest reasons, and then 
there are no long distances there to 
be covered, over which it will cost 
many times the rate charged to 
transport packages. These distances 
that confront us, and do not confront 
the Europeans, constitute the most 
formidable hindrance, and I can not 
see how it is to be equalized except 
by graudated rates. 

There are so many perplexities 
which I am unable to unravel that I 
hardly know myself what I am for, 
wt this I do know, that I am for 
some kind of parcels post. I go fur- 
thr than some people in holding 
that the people own this country and 
are entited to whatever they want 
whether the politicians and doctrin- 
aires approve or not. They are going 
to have a parcels post. 


Senator Luke Lea: 


I have been giving the subject of 
barcels post careful consideration and 
believe that I will support proposi- 
tions looking toward the establish- 
ment of rural parcels post and gen- 
eral parcels post. -However, as I 
have not been able to give these sub- 
jects the consideration and study 
that I intend to, I will not positively 
commit myself at this time. 


Congressman Richard W. Austin: 


Iam going to take up the parcels 
Post bill with the business men and 
other interested parties in the Second 
District of Tennessee, when I have a 
chance between now and the conven- 
ing of Congress. 


Congressman John A. Moon: 


I introduced a bill recently to re- . 


duce postage from 16 to 12 cents on 


Parcels per pound, and raise limit 
from 4 to 11 pounds and to establish , ; 
4 rural parcels post, first pound 5 f 
Cents and all over 1 pound 2 cents 
- bound up to 11-pound limit. It 
xed postage also for fractions of a 
Pound. My idea is that this is a safe 
We are without proper ce 


initial step. 
information to do more now. 
Congressman T. W. Sims: 


al 


ea flat r 
lati 


United States 


Tam in favor of rural parcels post, 
a a general parcels post. The only 
: — with me now is as to wheth- 
the rate of postage charged should 
ate or one bearing some re- 
: - to the distance the package is 
te ) carried, called a zone rate. 
© not think the Government of the 
should lose money on 
abe sige freight carried through 
Re ails, and it seems to me it 
be an injustice to charge a 


citizen the same rate for carrying a 
10-pound package of merchandise 
10 miles that would be charged an- 
other citizen for carrying the same 
weight of merchandise, say 3,000 
miles. Inasmuch as the carrying of 
merchandise would not be of any 
special educational advantage to the 
people, it not being second-class mat- 
ter, I do not think it should be put 
on the same basis as second-class 
matter. Therefore, as I now under- 
stand the subject, I think if a general 
‘parcels post is established the zone 
rate of charges should prevail; in 
other words, that distance should 
bear some relation to the postage 
paid on packages carried through the 
mails. 


Congressman Sam R. Sells: 


I would support most heartily the 
second proposition, that is, the adop- 
tion of a general parcels post, but if 
it is impossible to secure this, then 
I will support the first. 

I believe in the parcels post thor- 
oughly, and hope that Congress may 
speedily enact such a law. 





I feel that I can not well get along 
without the valuable assistance ren- 
dered by your paper. It is decidedly 
the best farm paper I have ever read. 
—H. T. Warner, Greenwood, S. C. 
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Every part guaranteed agains‘ 
defects. The ideal engine fc 
farm use; runs all kind of farn 






















machinery, feed cutters, bigcorr Ti F. 0. B. 
shellers, wood saws, well ¢r‘i ' 
ing outfit, etc. just the thing Poeters- 
for threshers and peanut y 
pickers. burg, 


Simple to Operate, Fuel 
Cost Low, Strong and 
Powerful, Develops 5 H. «. 
Guaranteed. é 

No other engine car £& 
equal the LITTL™ ¥ 
SAMPSON for ¥¢ 
efficiency. Yov 
take no chr - 


Va. 


itis fully guaranteed. Write u- ..-cay for 
our unusual offer. «Agents wai:ied. 


Stratton & Bragg Co.,"cerrrr 








(33) «6876 





Crackers ' 
Grew 
on Trees 


9 
Nature would cover them with 
Shells, like nuts, protecting from 


moisture, mildew, dirt 


and _ insects. 


Just so are Uneeda Biscuit protected by the 


moisture-proof, dust-proof package. It keeps 
them oven-fresh and crisp, retaining all their 
flavor and goodness till used. 


Think it over and you will always 


buy the protected kind 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 











$4 a day SURE 


S' Easy work with horse and bu: 
Da BAA, right where you live in handling 
aeae Wp) our ironing and fluting machine. 
meet wey One agent Bays: le $50 in 8 
BEAL days.” We pay $758 month an 

bWe) We expenses; or commission. 














It costs a hundred times more to 
do without The Progressive Farmer 
than it does to take it. 





LEARN BY MAIL 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Banking, 
Penmanship, English, Arithmetic, 
Business Letter pn a 

rvice. 











co! 
S secured. 8,000 students. 
Business College, Box H 177 Nashville, Tenn. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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NAME C& 
ON A VEHICLE 
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HAT there are over a 

MILLION owners of 
Studebaker wagons proves 
the actual worth of every 
Studebaker wagon. 
number of the Studebaker 
wagons would not have 
been sold unless they gave 
satisfactory service. 
Studebaker is recognized 
asthe world’s STANDARD 
FARM WAGON. 


This 





The 





Send for the ‘‘Farmer’s Friend,’ 
an interesting booklet on wagon con- 
struction; it is free. We will gladly 
give you the name of the nearest 


Studebaker Dealer. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMREE 


Good Equipment Makes Farm Work Easy and Profitable. 





ho say8Worn-Out Land: 


cultivate carefully, 

manure thoroughly and he’ll chant that doleful tune no more. But mules 
can’t keep a strong disc or a deep-cutting plow going through those stiff 
clay loams. The salvation of southern plantations lies in deep plowing at 
proper seasons. Letus tell you what we know for certain about the profitable use of a 


HART: PARR GAS TRACTOR 


on southern farms and plantations. Besides plowing you can thresh, shell corn, 
run a cotton gin, haul wagons, saw lumber, grade roads, make drainage ditches, 
and do a score of other operations with a Modern Farm Horse. Flies, bugs, heat 
or dust cannot disturb it. Cheaper than mules. Doesn't eat while it’s resting. 

We have a catalog and other literature for you. Shall we send it? 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
286 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 


Heart: *ParriDoing a Work erg of 25 5 es Horses 
Co \- 


r >> 


The Originators of Gas Tractors 


— 





P raRm 
YEAR 
BOOK 


FREE %& 
$200 Frzes | 


Forarticleson farming 
experiences. Write for 
full particulars. 


B.F.Avery&Sons 
(Incorporated) 
Louisville, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 
L_ Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 





Avery's “ster. 


High-grade, strong, general-purpose 


Plow 


wo and 
work, 
Large capacity 
for deep 
curved, high plowing, 
beam, high 
throat and Say ; 
smooth running S 
qualities make it 
a prime favorite, J 


se plow. For T 
; Three- Horse 
Sa 

SS 

















The W rld’s Best N-«tinth ory but in actu’] test trial in the 
tieid Wil 00s tive'y cut l.rge an? thi-kly plinted stalks bet- 
ter, cleaner: nd close tha any ot: er of its ki: d ever produce’. 
Lathe turned be rings a d «nperior dict protection. ‘Ith uch 
of greater w ight than most o’hers the 
drsught is thirty per ceat. lighter. Re- 
as, easy toope ate Itism defr 
addin srvice. Yas won “> st 
priz - “t ‘ll Fairs wher- show: Bf re 
»uyi iw St. k C itters everv eal should 

loox carefull into thi. ma 
Write today for full waiemeuee circu- 

lar free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg. Co. 


Dunn, N. C. 

















Are You a Farmer? 


Then Why GUESS When You ‘an KNOW? 
THE DIXIE GIANT FERT:L!IZER MIXER 


sett'es the problem of proper'y mix- 
ing and screening fertilizers. Yoo 
are in position ts» KNOw the truth 
and are not GUESSING at it. 
You have been buying TONS of 
fertilizer, but You have been 
receiving PO«NDS of plant food 
The diff-re nceisin the fil er, which 
is composed of werth'ess sand, 
cinde's, etc. Thi fact sticks out 
like a sere thumb:—To Get. Great- 
est Resu tsA LeastC. st Y u Must 
a , ty _— Fe t lizer. This can 
satisf ct ily by our 
DIXIE “dant F RTILIZER MIX- 
ER, the c st of —_— is wit .in the 
re chof eny f rm 
Difterent soils anive 4 ff- rent 
fe tizer th plints must get their 
p™ portionate m unto'p antf od 
theirisa avi g :f time over toe 
s ow hand process, th re is a great 
di f rence in the Quali-y as wel as 
th. Quauti y Theseare fewofthe 
reasons » hy this ma hine has met 
with succ: a One of the by wearer planters ae this State cisims a saving of $6.00 per ton. 
Now is the tiwe to mix your ferti'izer or gra 
Get. urc mbination Seed and Fertilizer Distributer, which dri 1s wheat, oats and smal 
grain of all kinds cn open furrow pln and fcrtilizes at the same time. 


The machine will be exhibited at North and South Carolina, 
Aiabama and Georgia fairs. Be su:e to see the demonstrati.n. 


Carmical Manufacturing Co, Union City, Ga. 


Manufacturers of Agricuitural sinighensente With Merit. 











The Improved Red Ripper »—~ 
Hay Press 





The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy tc “eed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
and is cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms, 

Box 96, Ocilla, Ga. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 














‘Old Hickory:.. Tennessee’ 





Read These Letters 


J. M. Noble, Avery, Ala., 
says:—“I have used ‘OLD 
HICKORY’ wagons on my 
farm for thirty years.” 


John Frounlie, Fairfax, Ia., 
says:—‘I~have been using 
wagons manufactured by 
your company for the last 
fourteen years, and have 
never had tires set yet; also it 
is the lightest running wagon 
I have seen.” 

Roy C. Classon, 
LaFayette, Ind., 





one ot you 
‘TENNESSEE’ wagons for 
thirty years,andit's gooa yet.” 

T. P. Hughes, Wheauacd, 
Okla., says:—“I am owner; 
one of your‘OLD HiCKOR+ 
wagons which I purchased 
twenty years ago, and it will 
still hold up as much as four 
horses can p 


J.E. Porter, Tahoka, Texas, 
says:—“I have been using 
‘TENNESSEE’ ten years, 
and it is still a good wagon. 
It always runs light and hulds 
the grease well. Ithas carried 
many loads a hundred miles 
without greasing. The tires 
have never been set but once.”’ 











Farm Wagons 
Are Backed - This 
Kind of Testimony 


The dest proof of “Old Hickory” and | 
““‘Tennessee”’ quality is their »ecord of SCV UV 
zce throughout the country. All the claimg_ 
in the world can’t put quality where it zsn’¢, 


The testimony of hundreds of thou.) 
sands of owners is absolutely convincing” 


proof that the quality of “Old Hickory” 


and “Tennessee”? wagons is duz// in.’ 

Note the few letters at the left—selected’ 

at random. Over zine hundred thousand 
“Old Hickory” and ‘‘Tennessee”’ 
owners are getting that kind of 
service. And it’s costing them Jess 
by the year than any other wagong 
service they could buy. 


Extra Quality— 
Means Big Saving 


Remember, that the cost of a wagon’ 
depends on how Jong it lasts and what the | 
repair expense is. The cost of an “Old 
Hickory” or ““Tennessee” wagon is the | 
first price—spread out over 20, 25, 30, 353 
and 45 years. Repair expense is minimums | 


Ask our dealer for all the details, or if you" 
don’t know who he is, write us at once. 


Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. : 


290 West “K” St. (Ineorporated) Louisville, Kye 


“~as. : & 
‘ 





Fifty Dollars Profit Per Acre 


Growing Oats and Peas with 


The Cole @aFursr 


has been done time and again 


You cam @o ft. Plain instructions sent free. You @ 


It 
welcome to use the plans, whether you buy our drills or not. 
98 BUSHELS PER ACRE 
by sowing oats in cotton in October, two furrows to each middle. No 4 
Booklet. 


ve been raised 
te > the cotton. Write for Free 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Box 400, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





